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WAR with China seems imminent. Mr. Wade has given 
A notice that he should leave Pekin on the last day of Septem- 
ber, unless by that time satisfactory concessions had been made in re- 
lation to the murder of Mr, Margary. The points on which it is stated 
that resistance is offered are the punishment of the Yunnan offi- 
cials who connived at or permitted the murder, and the publica- 
tion in the Gazelte of those Treaties between China and foreign 
Powers the popular knowledge of which in China would con- 
yince the provinces that foreigners have a right, acknowledged 
by their own Government, to travel there. On both con- 
cessions the Minister Li appears to hesitate. The punish- 
ment of the Yunnan officials would be extremely disagreeable to 
Burmah, as it would be a notice that expeditions like that of Mr. 
Margary must really be protected. And the publication of 
treaties with foreign Powers in the Gazette would be an announce- 
ment to the whole country of the downfall of Chinese pride. If 
Li stands firm, we shall be at war with China as soon as the news 
of Mr. Wade’s departure comes. But it is by no means certain 
that Li’s resistance will not have collapsed at the last moment. The 
English force in Chinese waters at present amounts to twenty-one 
ships, with 112 guns, and upwards of 2,000 officers and men. 


There is as yet no critical change in the character of the news 
from Turkey and her insurgent provinces. But it is clear that 
the insurrection, so far from having been suppressed, is more 
active than it was a few weeks ago, and that a very strained 
relation now exists between the Porte and Servia. The large con- 
centration of Turkish troops on the borders of Servia has of 
course caused great alarm there,—the Parliament has been re- 
moved from Kragujevatz to Belgrade, on the same principle on 
which you remove a powder-mill from the neighbourhood of a con- 
flagration,—and the Servian Governmenthas informed the European 
Powers that owing to repeated incursions on its territory bytheTurks, 
—a list of which incursions is enumerated,—it has been forced 
to take military measures for the protection of its frontier. There 
is also a very hot dispute going on between Turkey and Servia as 
to the occupation by Turkey of an island in the Drina, which is 
asserted to be neutral ground. There are now about 60,000 
Turkish troops assembled along the frontier between Turkey 
and Servia, certainly enough to cause alarm even to a pacific 
State, much more to a country as eager as Servia to find an excuse 
for actual hostilities. Of course, Austria is doing all in her power 
to prevent an outbreak ; and Russia apparently is adopting the 
same policy, as not being ready at present to assist at the great 
liquidation. But the result looks very doubtful. 


It is stated that the Northern Powers are agreed on regarding as 
satisfactory the guarantees demanded by the Insurgents,—namely, 
the right of Christians to give evidence in courts of justice ; the 
selection of the police from among the inhabitants, and not from 
only one class of the inhabitants; and a limit on the taxation ; and 
finally, that these reforms be guaranteed by the mediating Powers. 
But the latter concession, if it is to be genuine, must surely | 
mean something more than that the mediating Powers will | 
endorse 








Turkey's promises,—it means that they will’ take | the speed of the ‘ Vanguard’ without any signal from the flag- 


bility. His friends never lose an opportunity of identifying not 
merely his private views, but his public endeavours, with the 
wishes of one party in the State, and of representing them as 
hostile to the efforts of every other party. And not only does the 
Marshal himself accept this description of his public aims, but he 
evidently regards it as a highly meritorious element in his conduct 
that he should justify this description. Thus, at Rouen, the other 
day, M. Angel, president of the General Council, after a dig at the 
Radicals, said, ‘‘ The country will ratify the policy of pacification 
and of true liberty, —the Conservative policy which has always been 
the Assembly’s, and which is also yours. It knows that this 
policy alone can give tranquillity to the future.” Whereupon the 
Marshal replied, ‘‘ You are right to have confidence in me. As 
long as I have the government, I will maintain order,”—which was 
equivalent to saying that only the Conservative policy could 
maintain order. Yet if that be the Marshal's belief, he cannot even 
affect impartiality towards the various parliamentary parties from 
whom he may have to choose a ministry ; and he might, in com- 
mon self-respect, have to retire with his present Ministry , if it were 
beaten, just at the very moment when he would be most needed as 
the fixed political centre round which parties revolve. If the fulerum 
of your crowbar gives way just when you are heaving up the weight, 
it does not take much sagacity to predict a smash. 





It seems but too true that the Government of M. Buffet has 
really come to the suicidal resolution to insist on the change from 
the mode of voting called the scrutin de liste to that called the 
scrutin Uarrondissement,—the ward system, which breaks up large 
constituencies into fractions, each to elect its separate 
member,—as a proposal by which the Government will 
stand or fall; and worse still, there is reason to fear that a 
defeat would result in an indefinite postponement of the 
elections, instead of, as it ought to do, in an immediate appeal 
to the country. That sounds very like a bad French copy, 
under a nominal Republic, of the Stuart policy in England under 
a monarchy which was still held by many as almost of right divine. 
There is something positively grotesque in the President of a 
Republic who admits that he owes his election solely to the 
National Assembly, setting up his will not only over the will of 
that Assembly, but over the will of the people who elected it, so 
long as he is not permitted to consult them under a device of his 
owi. for making them say what he wishes them to say and what 
they do not choose to say. Indeed, what he virtually declares is this, 
‘Let me elaborate the speaking-apparatus for you, and I will 
believe all it says as if it were your voice; otherwise I shall con- 
sult my own inspirations as to what you wish, rather than any 
language of yours.’ 


The court-martial on the loss of the ‘ Vanguard’ has ended, as 
it was quite obvious to any one who read the evidence that it 
must end,—with a sharp reprimand to the leading oflicers of the 
‘ Vanguard,’ which implies an equally sharp reprimand to the 
leading officers of the ‘ Iron Duke,’ anda decided reflection on the 
Admiral at the head of the fleet. The loss is ascribed (1) to the 
high rate of speed at which the squadron of which the vessels formed 
part was proceeding while in a fog,—which implies, we suppose, a 
censure on the Admiral ; (2), to the fact that Captain Dawkins, of 
the ‘ Vanguard,’ who was leader of his division, left the deck before 
the evolution ordered was completed, though there were indica- 
tions of fog at the time; (3), to unnecessary reductions in 
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ship, and without any proper communication of those reductions 
to the ‘Iron Duke ;’ (4), to the increase of speed ordered on the 
‘Tron Duke’ in a dense fog, her speed being already high; (5), 
to the ‘Iron Duke’ improperly sheering out of line; (6), to the 
want of a fog-signal on the ‘Iron Duke.’ Further, the chief 
officers of the ‘Vanguard’ were censured for not getting the 
pumps at once to work, and for making no effort to stop the leak 
from the outside; and Captain Dawkins is censured for not 
ordering the commander of the ‘Iron Duke’ to tow her into 
shallower water, when it seemed clear that she must sink. 
Captain Dawkins is dismissed from the command of the ‘ Van- 
guard,’ but as the ‘ Vanguard’ is not very likely to be soon again 
under sailing orders, the punishment is, we suppose, rather 
an ideal one, and only goes to strengthen the reprimand. 
A censure, too, ought to have been passed on the Ad- 
miralty, for the great imperfection, not to say futility, of its 
system of fog-signals. Finally, some of the minor officers are 
justly censured forthe inefficiency of the tools used, and of the steps 
taken in rigging the pumps and in closing the water-tight com- 
partments. The real outcome of the inquiry is,—clear evidence o 
a general deficiency of minute care and organisation in the iron- 
clad fleet,—a very formidable fact. 


Henry Wainwright has not yet been committed for trial on the 
charge of making away with Harriet Lane, but while one slight 
point has been made which will tell in his favour, several strong bits 
of evidence unfavourable to him have come out. The point in 
his favour is this, —that the two upper incisor teeth in the head of 
the corpse are prominent, and might even have been noticeable 
for their prominence during life, while Harrict Lane’s relatives 
deny that any such prominence in her was observable. On the 
other hand, the father having given evidence that his daughter 
had, when a child, received a burn on the leg with a hot poker, 
which left a scar likely to last her life, Mr. Bond, the surgeon 
who examined the body, deposed to the existence of such 
a sear on the right leg, about two inches below the joint 
of the knee, and that it was the kind of scar he should 
attribute to a burn rather than to a scald, Evidence has also 
been given by Mr. Rogers, who was formerly Wainwright's 
managing clerk, that Wainwright possessed a six-chambered 
revolver with a long barrel just before Harriet Lane’s disappear- 
ance, which revolver, at the end of July, 1874, Rogers had tried 
to pawn for Wainwright, but not succeeding in getting such an 
advance on it as Wainwright expected, had returned to him. 
Evidence has also been given that on the 11th September, 1874, 
three shots were heard in the neighbourhood of the premises at 215 
Whitechapel Road, which attracted attention, and were explained 
at the time as due to the military exercises of some Fenians who 
were believed to assemble in the immediate neighbourhood. Such, 
we believe, are the only new points of any importance in the 
evidence which have come out since last week. 

Mr. Disraeli and Sir William Harcourt,—the Luther and 
Melanchthon of the New Reformation, as Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
called them,—have been cementing their ecclesiastical friendship 
on an appropriate occasion,—--the reopening, after elaborate 
beautifications and alterations, costing from £6,000 to £7,000, of the 
parish church of IIughenden, which stands in the grounds belong- 
ing to the Premier's residence. Apparently Mr. Disraeli is burdened 
with a High-Church Vicar, and wanted Sir William Harcourt to 
throw over his own perhaps somewhat distrusted because politic 


always had felt it and always should feel it a great honour, a 

well as a great pleasure, to be Mr. Disraeli’s guest, and that for 
him, as well as for the Bishop of Oxford, Hughenden had a 

‘*national interest,—a national interest entirely Separate from all 
| the distinctions of party polities.” Ilowever, he took care to 
| remind his audience that he is a member of the party of Progress 
| and heavowed his deep interest in Church restoration without pa 

reference to hiscommon labours with Mr. Disraeli in relation to that 
great work of Church Restoration, the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. Atthe end of the last Session, there appeared certain signs that 
the understanding between these two great spirits of the new 
Reformation was not quite of the best ; but if so, the slight breach 
has been healed. It is evident that the alliance between Mr 
Disraeli and Sir William Harcourt has been re-cemented “in 
the beauty of holiness.” 


Yesterday week, Mr. Forster made a good speech at Leeds in 
favour of welcoming the Cambridge University extension system 
to that great town. Leeds was considering, it was true, the foun. 
dation of a local College of Science of her own,—for which ob. 
ject a great meeting is to be held next week,—but that did not 
cover the same ground as the University Extension scheme, 
The College of Science, if it were founded, would be for those 
who could give their chief time to learning. But the object of the 
University Extension scheme was to get good University teachers 
for those persons most of whose day-time was taken up in earning 
their bread. Mr. Forster then went on to propose that an Educa- 
tional Council should be set on foot for Leeds, composed of delegates 
from the various educational bodies which the town contains, forthe 
purpose of looking at the educational arrangements of Leeds as a 
whole, and dovetailing the various agencies into each other, from 
the primary schools to the highest College classes or lectures, Mr, 
Forster concluded with a hearty panegyric on Mr. Cross’s speech 
at Orrell, in Lancashire, on the subject of compulsion; and with 
some striking remarks, to which we have referred elsewhere, on the 
relation between education and the higher ends of human life. 








Mr. Forster made another Educational speech on Wednesday 
at Bradford, on the opening of a new endowed grammar-school of 
a high grade for girls. He insisted on the importance of estab- 
lishing scholarships, both into it from the primary schools, and 
out of it to the Colleges where girls are to receive a University 
education, like Girton College, and Merton [Hall at Cambridge. 
He himself offered to give the first scholarship of £50 a year, 
tenable for three years at such a college, to any young lady who 
might gain it on leaving the school. In a public meeting held 
the same evening, when Mr. Forster’s resolution was seconded by 
Mr. John Morley,—a remarkable illustration of the manner in 
which the Education movement brings “ the lion to lie down 
with the lamb, and the child to play on the hole of the asp,”—Mr. 
Forster remarked on the far higher and wider development which 
high education for girls has attained in the United States than it 
has amongst us, and on the extraordinary capacity for teaching 
and for establishing a good discipline, even in classes of big boys, 
which educated women have there displayed. In a place like 
Philadelphia, there were at least fourteen female teachers to one 
male, and that not merely counting only the primary schools, but 
counting all the schools from the lowest to the highest. Does 
not this look a little as if the various didactic capacities,—a 
distinct class of capacities,—were naturally stronger and higher 
among women than among men?—a supposition not at all im- 
probable a priori, since, undoubtedly, these capacities depend 





Protestantism, the egis of a thoroughly Erastian reputation. The 
Bishop of Oxford preached, and after the service a dinner was | 
served in the temporary building which had been used for public | 
worship during the repairs to the church. Mr. Disraeli, in 
proposing ** The Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese,” trusted | 
that Hughenden had shown to the country “that it is| 
possible to combine ‘the beauty of holiness’ with the pro- 
fession of the pure Protestant faith of the Church of England.” 
In proposing later the health of the guests, he particularly con- 
nected it with the name of Sir William Harcourt, ‘as the 
grindson of one of the greatest dignitaries of the Church in 
comparatively recent times,” and ‘himself so distinguished, that 
he was sure he would maintain the honour and reputation of an 
illustrious family.” * Mr. Disracli’s delicacy of feeling alone pre- 
vented him from calling attention to the fact that in ecclesias- 
tical polities Sir William Harcourt is his devoted disciple, whom he 
might very well have called, as St. Paul called Timothy and 
Titus, his ‘‘ own son in the faith.” But from this endearing title 
Mr. Disraeli refrained. 


Sie William Harcourt, in acknowledgment, declared that he 


chiefly on the motberly, the sympathetic, and the persuasive in- 
stincts, which, of course, appertain much more to women than to 
men. 


We have got into another little misunderstanding with Spain, 
caused by the overbearing Spanish habit of finding smugglers in 
every foreign trading-vessel which touches at Spanish ports, and by 
the somewhat brusque mode in which our English authorities at 
Gibraltar are accustomed to deal with this little weakness. It 
appearsthat a Spanish Coastguard ship had seized a French trading- 
ship, whose papers were perfectly regular, and which had, as it 
was said, no smuggled goods on board, in Spanish waters, but had 
not adequate strength to secure her ; so, leaving a party on board, 
the Coastguard ship went ashore to get a prize-crew for the 
Frenchman. In the meantime, the Frenchman proceeded on 
her way and got into British waters. While there, the prize- 
crew came off from the land and took complete possession of 
her. ‘The transaction was seen from the shore, and the English 
authorities sent a gunboat to interfere and take both the French- 
man and the Coastguard ship in tow. One of the Spanish sailors 
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wat the tow-rope, and was shot dead by an English gun, pointed, 


3 said, above his head, but which killed him owing to the 
‘ump which he gave by way of violent gesticulation and protest. 
tat the origin of the affair had been investigated, and it was 
found that the original capture really took place in Spanish waters, 
the Frenchman was sent back to Algeciras with the Coastguard 
but the Spanish sailor’s death remains to be atoned for. 


as it i 


ship, 

The proceedings on the occasion of Mr. Butt’s appearance 
before his constituents, last week, did not terminate with that 
harmony which the first report led us to believe had prevailed. 
After Mr. Butt and his colleague, Mr. O'Shaughnessy, had 
spoken, the meeting was about to disperse with the usual votes of 
confidence and thanks, when one of the citizens, Mr. Peter Daly, 
entered a very vigorous protest, and moved that their representa- 
tives should be called upon to make their final demand for Irish 
self-government in the next Session of Parliament. And evidently 





against such reactionary folly as this. The Standard of Thurs- 
day, at the eleventh hour, devoted an article to reproving the 
Anti-Slavery Society for its attack on the Government, but as 
the article only maintains that the Circular had no particular 
effect at all, so far as it was right, and was quite wrong in its law 
and its drift on one important point, Mr. Ward Hunt will not 
be very grateful for the apology. 


The Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Mackarness) made a very inju- 
dicious attack, in opening a new voluntary school at Wokingham, 
on Thursday, on Board-Schools, and Board School management. 
Popular election, he said, could not produce a Board equal to 
the task of selecting a master or mistress strictly for fitness. We 
do not know why. We do know that many School Boards 
seem to look much more exclusively to this than many clerical 
managers ; while there are clerical managers who care more for 
some other quality in the schoolmaster,—the power of organ- 





the meeting was with Mr. Daly, having, perhaps, interpreted in the 
sense of such action the passage in Mr. Butt’s speech in which 
he said that it was by the resolve of a determined nation, and not 
py idle debates in Parliament, that Home-rule was to be carried. 
Mr, Butt protested that if the resolution was passed, he would 
next day apply for the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds. 
Mr. Daly, evidently an earnest man, was not the least 
dismayed at the prospect, and would, no doubt, rejoice 
to see all the hundred and odd Irish Members filing in a/| 
long procession to the ‘Treasury to displace each other in | 
that eminent office. There was a legion of speakers. The | 
oratory grew so fervent and exciting that a big drum was in- | 
troduced, which was beaten at intervals with thrilling effect. | 
Finally, the meeting, having demonstrated its entire agreement | 
with the resolution, was nevertheless long after midnight persuaded 


not to pass it, apparently under the influence of the big drum. | 








At a meeting in Waterford, which was held at the same date, 
to invite the City Members, Messrs. O'Gorman and Power, to | 
give an account of their Parliamentary conduct, Mr. Sargent, a | 
leading elector, opposed the proposal, on the score that the hon- 
ourable gentlemen were ‘‘ clowns,” and that it would be a waste 
of public time to listen to them. Mr. Sargent having, apparently, 
a majority of the meeting with him, the Mayor abridged the dis- 
cussion by the new and effective expedient of turning off the gas. 





Darlington celebrated, on Monday last, with sumptuous hos- 
pitality, the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the first 
English railroad, crowning the occasion by erecting a statue to 
the memory of its eminent citizen, Joseph Pease. Upwards of 
£20,000 is said to have been spent on the festivities, and we 
believe invited guests were not merely nobly entertained, but con- 
veyed to and from their respective abodes. The Times has cele. 
brated the occasion after its own fashion, and very carefully, by 
compiling a most complete series of tables of all the railway 
statistics of the United Kingdom. 








The view which we took three weeks ago of the Admiralty 
order as to fugitive slaves, and to which in two successive articles 
we have since returned, is now at last accepted by the whole 
country, where meeting after meeting appears to have been | 





held to denounce the mischievous,—and let us hope it | 
was not in a political sense malignant,—blunder, At New- 


castle-on-Tyne, on Wednesday, a erowded meeting was held to 
protest against the circular, in which the Mayor of Gates- | 
head proposed a resolution, carried by acclamation, to the effect | 
that the circular is ‘retrogressive” in its character, and ‘ con- 
trary to the principles of the British Constitution.” An address 
to the Foreign Minister, Lord Derby, condemning the circular, 
was also carried, which was certainly a wise precaution,—for 
though we are unable to believe that so able a Minister can 
be responsible for this folly, it is a somewhat curious circum- 
stance that the Admiralty, in replying to the remonstrances of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, assures the | 
memorialists that ‘*a copy of your memorial has been transmitted | 
to the Secretary of Foreign Affairs.” Does not this look a little | 
like an intimation that the Admiralty would like to see the saddle | 
put on the right horse ? 


| 


In Leeds, again, a meeting was held on Thursday to denounce 
this unfortunate Circular, in which Mr. Baines, formerly Member 
for Leeds, warmly assailed the order as the greatest blunder 
ever made by a Government, and the meeting passed resolutions 
condemning it amidst great cheering. In London a similar meet- 
ing has been held, and Sheffield is about to hold one. Obviously 
Political apathy has not yet got so far as to steel the country 


delicacy. 
has had to endure the bites of the creatures till her skin has 
| been indurated by the process to the texture of parchment. 
The object of course being to get the ants’ eggs, and not 
the ants, this enterprising lady keeps, as far as she can, only the 
good layers, but it must take a vast number of good layers to supply 
even one pheasant’s table. 
particularly well on ants’ eggs. or else it would hardly be worth 
the while of their preservers to indulge their passion for these 
formican omelettes. 
are not like men, but more fortunate. 
thrive on a refined cuisine ;—gourmands, with us are not healthy, 


playing, for instance, or strict orthodoxy,—than even for powers 
of teaching. Then the Bishop went on to attack the London 
School Board for heaping up education rates without showing 
much result for those rates. He should study Sir Charles Reed's 
account of the London School Board's achievements, and not hit 
in the dark, ‘The truth is, that the clerical prejudice against 
School Boards is a very petty and personal one. The great 
crime of School Boards, in the secret hearts of clergymen, is 
not that they do not do their work well, but that they stand 
between the authority of the clergyman and the parish in which 
he had been used to reign. 


The angry feeling caused by the ill-behaviour of the Roman- 
Catholic mob of Montreal in relation to the Guibord case appears 
to have broken out last Sunday in Protestant violence of a 
similar, or worse than similar kind,—for one ean, perhaps, 
better excuse an ignorant mob’s violence at what it regards 
as a desecration of its own consecrated places, than an equally 
ignorant mob’s violence at that which, at worst, it can only look 
upon as a mischicvous ostentation of superstition, The 
Roman Cathotics of Montreal organised last Sunday a “public 
procession,” marching from church to church, in honour of the 
Roman-Catholic Provincial Council. Perhaps it was looked upon 
by the Protestants asa sort of challenge, after the successful Roman- 
Catholic resistance to the burial of Guibord. At any rate, they 
attacked the procession, and ultimately broke it up.‘ Firearms,” 
says the telegram, ‘ were freely used, and volleys of stones were 
thrown. One man was killed and about fifty were severely 
wounded.” ‘This isa very serious kind of riot. Have the authori- 
ties of Montreal no fire-engines with which they could disperse 
mobs, even when soldiers are not at hand? They would be quite 
as effectual as rifles, and would leave no rankling sorrows and 
resentments to survive the dispersion of the rioters. 


The evidence as to the excellent behaviour of the ‘Castalia,’ 
the double ship plying between Dover and Calais, in stormy 
weather, accumulates rapidly. Apparently even when the 
ordinary Dover and Calais packet-boat is swept over every 
minute by the seas, the ‘Castalia’ is not only perfectly dry, 
but pitches and rolls so little that even passengers the most 
sensitive to sea-sickness are not sick. The only fault is 
the slowness of the ship, which jis said to take three-quarters 
of an hour longer about the passage than the ordinary boats. 
Still, though three-quarters of an hour of deadly sickness is an 


age, three-quarters of an hour of unexpected immunity from 
| sea-sickness is not an age, or an age only of paradise. 


The Globe asserts that a young lady in France has begun to keep 


ants for the purpose of selling ants’ eggs to the breeders of 
pheasants—cereatures which are said to be frantically fond of that 


In order to make a successful industry of it, she 


We suppose the pheasants must thrive 


But if they do thrive on delicacies, pheasants 
We, as a rule, do not 


and healthy men are not gourmands. 


Consols were at the latest date 953 to 04. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CLOUD IN THE FAR EAST. 
ONG approaching, with steady steps, the probability of 
a war between England and the Chinese Empire seems 
nearer than at any period since the murder of Mr. Margary. 
Not many weeks ago, we were informed that Li Hung-Chung, 
the Viceroy, had behaved with marked rudeness to Mr. Wade, 
and although the correctness of that story was doubted, it now 
appears that Mr. Wade was kept waiting outside the Yamen 
so long that he thought fit to show his sense of the indignity 
by returning at once to his residence. The Viceroy, finding he 
had gone too far, did not scruple to make the best of his error, 
and seek himself a personal interview with the British Envoy 
to tender an apologetic explanation. The incident did not, in 
itself, furnish a sufficient ground for a decisive rupture, but it 
showed how delicate were the relations between the Ambassador 
and the Court of Pekin. One result was that the Fleet steamed 
northward and took up a station at Chefoo, Coupled with the 
more than equivocal conduct of the Burmese Monarch and the pre- 
sence of a Chinese General in Mandalay, the scene with the Vice- 
roy must have given a sharp alert to the authorities in Calcutta. 
The apprehensions aroused in the public mind here were 
soothed for a moment by another intimation, telling us that 
the demands of Mr. Wade had been accepted, and that our 
case against the Celestials was to be fully met. But so soon 
as it became known that no official confirmation of the story 
had reached Downing Street, the momentary satisfaction died 
a sudden death. It is not improbable that Mr. Wade believed 
himself to be on the eve of success, but if so, his judgment, 
though doubtless formed on reasonable grounds, was over-san- 
guine. The arrangements apparently adopted in principle at 
Tien-tsin did not find immediate favour in the capital, and his 
arrival there showed him that Li Hung-Chung was still hesi- 
tating between submission and resistance, or intent on modify- 
ing the terms which formed the substance of British demands. 
Now we have the third, and apparently final step in the 
business. Having waited months for satisfaction, and 
having encountered protracted delay, Mr. Wade is reported to 
have acted with commendable decision. A telegram, dated 
Shanghai, September 27, asserts that ‘the Chinese Govern- 
ment shun effectual performance of the terms laid down at 
Tien-tsin ;” that Mr. Wade will leave Pekin on the 13th of 
October, “ unless a satisfactory settlement is conceded,” adding 
that “ the punishment of the Yunnan officials and the publi- 
cation of foreign affairs in the Gazette are reported to be the 
chief difficulties.” If these statements are authentic, and we 
have no reason to doubt them—then the quarrel has at length 
reached a definite issue, and within a fortnight we may be on 
the brink of a twofold war, waged for the purpose of coercing 
alike the Court of Pekin and the King of Burmah. The two 
States, the huge empire and the little kingdom, hang together, 
for the Burman obviously derives his chief confidence from the 
Chinese Government, to which he has become a vassal; and 
in the event of a rupture, we must be prepared to overrun the 
Irrawaddy basin, and make such an infraction of Chinese terri- 
tory as will enforce an absolute surrender, bringing not only full 
compliance with our terms, but actual, indubitable perform- 
ance thereof. 

No European Power, and England least of all, can afford to 
dally with an Asiatic State. Beyond certain undefined limits 
of courtesy and longanimity, none can safely go. Generosity 
is sure to be misunderstood, or accepted as a sign of weakness, 
In the present case, so different from other causes of quarrel, 
the wrong we have suffered is clear and flagrant. No amount 


of special pleading will suflice to prove, for example, that the | 


Yunnan authorities, if not instigators, could not have pre- 
vented the murder of Mr. Margary, or make any sensible 
observer believe that there was not direct complicity between 
the assassins and the Burmese Court. No Asiatic, from the 
Red to the Yellow Sea, can have a single doubt on that score. 
If we sat down quietly and accepted the wrong and insult, 


our meekness of spirit would be imputed to fear, and in a day | 
we should have lost more prestige than we gained by the march 


to Magdala, It would be known instantly from one end of the 
continent to the other that the British had endured a great 
defeat, our discomfiture would be accepted as a symptom of 
decay, and every great and little potentate with whom we have 
relations would lift up his head, and assume the air of a con- 
queror. The effect of any weakness would be intensified by 
the fact that China, engaged in a hot dispute with Japan 


| e : eee ae 
on the score of Formosa, promptly yielded to resolute treat. 
ment; and the contrast between the great sea power and the 
small island kingdom would be quickly drawn. Nor are the 
policy pursued at Mandalay, the conspiracy between th 
Burmese and the Yunnan officials, the slaying of Mr. Ma ° 
| the only solid griefs we have against the Pekin Executive To 
this day, the treaties, embodying our acquired rights, heed 
never been properly published in the Oficial Gazette ; and, we 
assume, it is not only these, but the new convention or en 
gagement, which Mr. Wade very justly demands should be 
made known on indisputable authority to the Chinese 
The point may be a hard one to concede, but not harder, by 
any means, than such as European Governments exact red 
each other; and a tenderness which finds no place in the 
West is far more impolitic in the East. On the ques- 
tion of disputed duties at the Treaty ports and in the 
interior we cannot take up so strong a position, since 
British subjects and resident traders in China have not 
in all instances, themselves dealt quite fairly with Govem. 
ment. But on the other points we have an irrefragable case, 
/and no alternative but to exact ample reparation or enforce it 
by stress of arms. Nor would this suffice for the future, if we 
failed again, as in times past, to see that stipulations were 
actually observed, promises kept, and pledges fulfilled. The 
pressure which extorted redress or concession should not be 
removed until the work was complete ; we should not with- 
draw the coercive agency in blind reliance even upon written 
engagements, but meet any delay or evasion by the seizure of 
some useful material guarantee. 

Of course it is quite possible that Li Hung-Chung may 
| not yet have gathered together resources which, in his 
opinion, would render a war politic at this moment, 
Although the Government has purchased arms and built 
or collected a showy-looking fleet, and although men 
abound, some of which have, at least, the veneer of European 
discipline, there is no reason to believe that in arms, equip- 
ment, organisation, tactics, or real soldiership the Chinese are 
relatively more advanced than they were during the last war. 
The Viceroy may believe that he has an army and a fleet, but 
there is a strong chance that, when put to the crucial test of 
choosing between peace and war, his confidence will give way. 
The squadron at Chefoo will certainly revive unpleasant recol- 
lections of penalties exacted which more than wiped out the 
affront we endured in the Peiho estuary. At the last moment, 
therefore, the Government may deem it wiser to succumb, and 
sign the paper presented by the Ambassador. An additional 
reason telling in favour of that issue may be found in the 
curious movement among the higher Mandarins, who are now 
engaged in pressing the idea that China should send out Envoys 
to Europe. Some expressions in the memorials addressed to 
the Emperor are remarkable, as implying that the war-party 
does not enjoy a complete ascendancy. For example, the 
Governor of Fo-kien insists that one resulting advantage would 
be “the progress of amicable relations, and every particular 
regarding the country in which they reside would be regularly 
l communicated, and then the ‘eyes and ears’ of China would 
| be sharpened, and no such wide gulf as before would exist between 
ius.” The Governor of Shantung denounces “ those who cling 
| to traditional ideas,” speaks contemptuously of their “ preten- 
tious talk and high-flown, bombastic notions,” and tells them 
| that as they despise foreign affairs, so “ when emergencies arise 
| they know not how to meet them.” THe is also made to say 
| that if the Government wants able officials, it must insist that 
“talented and high-minded men should give their attention 
with all earnestness to the progress of the times.” If these 
| sentences are correctly rendered, then it is plain that Li Hung- 
| Chung is not without an opposition, and that a more consider- 
_able breach has been made in the old policy of seclusion than 
ihas been generally supposed. At any rate, the memorials 
|we have quoted display a breadth of view which contrasts 
strikingly with the stiffness exhibited by the dominant party in 
| Pekin. At present, however, we only know that Mr. Wade is face 
to face with the obstinacy of that party, and that it is doubtful 
|on which side the determining influences will lean. Under 
these circumstances, not a moment should be lost in directing 
the Indian Government to take the needful preliminary steps 
towards, at least, selecting the troops which may be required, 
and in adopting such measures at home as will enable us to 
strike, should that course become imperative, as speedily as 
time and distance will permit. Nor must there be any half- 
‘measures. In the existing political condition of Asia, England 
must not only win, but win promptly, signally, and effectually. 
'If the thing can be done without offence to allies, we should 
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this time wage war alone, and secure the full advantages of 
cess, 80 conducting our enterprise to a decisive end as to 
a it a distinct monition to possibly hostile Powers, and at 
the same time prove conclusively to a new generation that 
we can repeat the stupendous efforts of 1857-58, and that we 
limit the display of our Oriental power only by considerations 
of expediency, and a wise belief in the virtues of moderation. 





THE INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF THE NAVAL 
SERVICE. 

HE Court-martial on the loss of the ‘ Vanguard’ is the most 

serious warning which England has yet received that in 





was because he had forgotten “that the plate was intended 
to be lifted by a small portable handle, several of which were 
hanging about the stoke-hole, to be used for this or similar 
purposes.” The closing of the water-tight compartments was con- 
fessedly very inadequately done, where it was done at all. And 
this, again, was partly due to so great a dearth of those most 
important instruments, the “ spanners ”—with which the doors 
of the water-tight compartments are opened and closed,—that 
one “spanner” had to be carried about and used successively 
at the different doors, many most valuable minutes being thus 
lost. 

Even this slovenly organisation is not, perhaps, so 
painful to observe, as that want of energy and resource after 


intellectual discipline she is not up to the emergencies of ‘the calamity had happened, on which the Court-martial 


modern life. . 
which the evidence made upon us by saying that the 


costly Ironclad Fleet seemed to us much in the condi- 
tion of a human body without a nervous system to govern 
and combine its movements. — That impression has been 
deepened by every subsequent disclosure. 
denied that we have got in our modern Navy an instrument 


A fortnight ago we described the impression | severely commented. 
| been any real prospect of partially stopping the leak 
| by stuffing in hammocks and thrummed sails from outside, it 
is impossible for any one who is not technically trained 


Whether or not there might have 


to judge, but the several officers who sat on the Court- 


The truth cannot be | martial evidently thought that such an effort might have been 
crowned with suflicient success to render it worth trying. And 


vag . e ° ° © ° i ; - : 2 ° at . ° 
requiring the highest technical skill, discipline, and delicacy, | one most obvious precaution, which might have saved the ship 


not merely to use it to advantage, but to preserve it from the 
most obvious and serious perils; and that we have not got 
officers with the proper technical discipline to maneuvre it. The 
Navy is almost in the condition in which the Greenwich 
Observatory would be, if, instead of the highly-trained staff 
of accomplished observers, manipulators, and calculators who 
extract from all the exquisite instruments of the place the 
utmost amount of information they are capable of giving and 
recording, the Observatory was officered by raw students, 





to the Service, though it would not have prevented her from 
sinking, was neglected, even though it was not entirely for- 
gotten. Captain Dawkins. prompted by one of his inferior 
officers, did send a message to Captain Hickley, of the ‘ Iron 
Duke,’ to ask him if he could not tow the * Vanguard’ into 
shallower water, so that if she sank, she might sink where it 
would be less difficult to recover her. The fact that this was 
thought of and hurriedly suggested, but that no peremptory point 
was made of it, and that no answer to the inquiry was 


hardly masters of spherical astronomy, and trained only to the | ever received from the ‘Iron Duke,’ and hardly perhaps 
use of common ship quadrants or sextants. That may seem/even expected, shows a certain want of common-sense 
an exaggerated inference from the evidence, but what are we land collectedness of purpose at a critical moment, which 


to think of the astounding indifference to the commonest pre-| is almost more alarming than the want of method 
and of scientific organisation evidenced by the haphazard 


cautions which was shown from the highest to the lowest point 
in the Service? First, then, the Admiralty orders for mancuv- | arrangements in relation to the machinery. That the highest 
ring ships in a fog are evidently themselves exceedingly de- | possible courage and discipline were shown on board the ship, 
fective. Next, the knowledge possessed by the commanders | only shows that we have as good moral stuff in the Navy as 
of those orders, and of the means of carrying them out, ever. But that is not enough for England in the present day. 
is more defective still. Again, it was a clear blunder | What we want also is good intellectual stuff, equal to the per- 
for the commanding officer of the fleet to keep up_ his | fect organisation of a most delicate, costly, and elaborate machine ; 
speed to seven knots in a heavy fog—a blunder which he | and the recent inquiry seems to show not only that such an organ- 
ought to have known to be exceedingly likely to result in such | isation does not at present exist, but that even the intellectual 
a misfortune as that which actually followed it. Worse still, | material for it is defective-—that there is a deficiency in the 
if we may judge by the case of two ships,—the ‘ Vanguard ’| steady common-sense needful to make the best of the materials 
and the ‘ Iron Duke,’—nothing could be more capricious and | actually at hand, no less than of the more perfect instruments 
confused than the notions of the various officers as to| which a higher organisation would have had at hand, Pos- 
the proper policy to pursue in a fog, or the mode of | sibly this may be somewhat too much of a generalisation from 
telling other ships what they had determined on. The an individual case. But it seems very strange that neither 
‘Vanguard’ arbitrarily reduced its speed, instead of keep-| Captain Dawkins, nor Captain Hickley, nor any of the inferior 
ing pace with the flag-ship. The ‘Iron Duke’ as arbitrarily | officers, insisted sufficiently on the importance of getting the 
increased its speed. And neither ship took steps to tell the ‘Vanguard’ into shallow water, to compel at least an 
other what had been done. Indeed, in the case of the ‘Iron | attempt for that purpose,—which apparently must have 
Duke,’ the fog-signal was suddenly found to be out of order,| been successful, so long was it before the ship actually went 
and could not be made to sound. Then on board the ‘ Iron | down. 
Duke’ the officers of the wateh seemed to have their own; On the whole, it is perfectly clear that there has been a 
notions as to the safest thing to do, some of which were carried | terrible want of high technical dr/// in the education of the 
out on their own discretion. Thus the ‘Iron Duke’ was sheered | officers of our Iron Fleet. There is a hand-to-mouthness,—a 
out of line by the officer of the watch on a personal inspiration | want not merely of systematic method and nicety, and of the 
ofthis sort. When the ‘ Vanguard’ slackened speed, Captain | perfect fit of correlative responsibilities, but even of a strong 
Dawkins had to consult an inferior officer as to the best mode sense of official responsibility and alertness, such as alarms us, 
of indicating what he had done, and, no quick process of | when we think of some of the nations with whom we might 
giving this important bit of information being suggested, the be put in competition. When we recall the perfection of the 
only thing done was to turn on the steam-whistle to its full discipline and the accuracy of the minute arrangements 
power. Now it is bad enough that the very common and made by the German Army in the Franco-German War, and 
Very serious emergency of a sea-fog should find a fleet of such | then look at the evidence of intellectual slipshodness in our 
tmmense value to England, value both pecuniary and political,so| Navy, we cannot but be dismayed. — It is quite obvious that 
utterly helpless, but if that was all, we might say it was just the scientific training of our Naval Constructors has been far 
the sort of blunder of which even highly-disciplined services in advance of the training of the officers who are appointed to 
are sometimes guilty,—a fatal oblivion affecting them on some carry out those Naval Constructors’ plans. A very delicate 
one Important point which had never been properly considered, | and refined system of machinery has been devised for the new 
even while in other respects the utmost superfluity of minute | ships, which needs a very intelligent, dutiful, and highly-taught 
and delicate organisation had been provided. But, unfortu- | naval service to workit. But such a service we have not got. 
nately, it is by no means solely in relation to the proper mode of We have men of gallantry, and with a certain rough know- 
acting in a fog that the naval officers responsible for thisdisaster ledge of what they have to do, but no comprehension of the 
showed incapacity, There was hardly any material naval arrange- absolute necessity of that elaborate care which must be taken 
) on all sides, if sach machines are to be safely worked. And this 
is the time at which we are told that our Naval officers should 
be chosen by patronage, and not by virtue of the evidence they 
give of superior knowledge and skill. Mr. Ward Hunt has 
been unfortunate in many respects lately, but in nothing more 
loss of the * Vanguard’ 


ment tested in this case which did not prove to have been out of 
of the most important of the pumps had not been 
rigged for use before the vessel was abandoned. The forty-horse 
engine could not be started after the collision, becanse the 
engine-room artificer “ could not get the plate up,” and the ghief 
‘anguard ’ ventures the supposition that this 


gear, Ss me 


’ 


engineer of ° . ‘ ’ aa 
igineer of the * ¥ than in having had this inquiry into the 
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published as a comment on his new doctrine as to the best 
method of determining Nayal appointments and promotions. 





THE EFFORTS AT PARTY CRYSTALLISATION. 

We suppose it to be inevitable that in the languid condition 

into which politics are now fallen, worthy persons will 
go on making, as they have been making, spasmodic efforts to 
hasten the crystallisation of a new Liberal party. If it were 
only because Members must find something to say to their con- 
stituents,—or else resign themselves to the prospect of soon 
ceasing to represent their constituents,—and because all such 
addresses naturally take a prospective as well as a retrospective 


—.., 
— 


matter in the fact that Lord Hartington was chosen at th 
| beginning of last Session as the leader of the Liberal nasi 
and that Lord Hartington was chosen almost confessedly ba. 
cause on this and similar questions he will rather hold the 
| party back than press it forward. We were not favourable to 
the selection of Lord Hartington. We should have wished to 
have a Liberal leader whose sympathies were more thoroughly 
| popular, one who was chosen because he was at the head of 
| his party in many respects, and not in the rear of it. But the 
| decision taken was against us. A sensible man was chosen 
| because he was a man of tardy sympathies on issues of this 
| kind, because he was more competent to apply the curb than 
| to apply the spur. Everybody knows that this was so,—thy 


turn,—there would be reason enough why we should be deluged | for some mysterious reason Mr, Gladstone himself wished 
with suggestions during the long vacation for a recast of the | be succeeded by a leader less Liberal than himself,—that Lonj 
Liberal party by the construction of test-questions, ‘new plat-| Granville felt more at ease in taking counsel with a Whj 


forms,’ and so forth. Now, we hold strongly to the opinion that 
all such efforts will for the present be premature and mischievous, 
unless indeed the Tories are really prepared,—which of course 
they are not,—to avow and defend a new policy of sympathy 
with Slavery all the world over. But supposing that the party in 
power commit no massive and gorgeous blunder of this kind, we 
should say decidedly that the time is not come for laying down 
Liberal * programmes” and applying uniform * tests,” in order 
to secure a more complete homogeneity of structure in the 
Liberal party. Of course, we do not for a moment mean to 
say that individual constituencies and electors should not make 
very earnest efforts to secure representatives who sympathise 
with them on the main issues of the day. We believe, for 
instance, very strongly that the agricultural labourer ought to 
have the franchise, and in our opinion a constituency contain- 
ing a Liberal majority would be quite justified in making a 
considerable sacrifice on other points to secure a candidate who 
would cordially support that reform. But we would not 
make even that support a final and unconditional test of 
Liberalism, and should even prefer a candidate of large and 
tried Liberalism who was unsteady on this question, to a candi- 
date in other respects unsatisfactory and capricious, who had 
pledged himself completely on this one issue. And for this 
view we will state our reasons. 

First, the prospect of immediate and cordial union on this, 
or on any other moot-question among Liberals, is by no means 
anear one. It might be worth while to sacrifice a good deal of 
general political capacity to get a good pledge on one import- 
ant question which was considered imminent and urgent as 
affecting the party-loyalty of other Liberals. But there is no such 
imminence and urgency of the rural-franchise question amongst 
Liberals. Timidity of opinion on this head does not involve 
any new disorganisation to the Liberal party in Parliament. 
Strenuousness of view on this head does not involve any neces- 
sary increase to the solidity of the Liberal party. No one can 
yet say whether it may not be the Conservatives who will take 
up the reform, and Liberals mainly who, on the strength of 
the danger to Liberal thought likely to arise from the ignorance 
of the new constituencies, will obstruct the change. It is more 
likely perhaps, at any rate we think so, that this boon to the 


| nobleman than with a popular statesman of Mr. Forster’s type, 
Well, that having been so, how is it possible for Liberals, with 
| any respect for party organisation at all, to fix on the 
one article in the Liberal creed which Lord Hartington 
rather ostentatiously distrusts, as the one which is jp 
| be accounted the condition sine gud non of true Liberal. 
jism? If that were the view of the great majority of 
| the party, the inference would be obvious ;—either Lord Harting. 
ton must take a step forward, or he should resign his post, 
and let some one take his place who can really express the 
| general view of the party on this head. But it is notorious 
| enough that no alternative of this kind is for a moment enter. 
| tained within the knot of Parliamentary Liberals, Lon 
| Hartington has satisfied their expectations very fairly. He has 
not been brilliant ; he has not done much to educate his party; 
he has not done anything to lead it to victory. But he has 
done what was expected of him. He has been a sensible 
critic of Mr. Disraeli’s policy, and has held a loose rein in 
guiding his own followers. Nobody proposes to displace him, 
Probably nobody proposes to urge him to be much more strenu- 
ous next Session than he was last. His rule is not only accepted 
but liked, and liked amongst other things for the very indiifer 
ence which he displays to this extension of the household fran- 
chise to the counties. Under such circumstances, it seems to us 
almost hypocritical to talk of improving the organisation of the 
Liberal party by insisting on the extension of household suf- 
frage to the counties. So far from improving that organisation, 
| such a step would, in the first instance at least, improve away the 
| party’s leader ; and it is an odd way of improving an organisi- 
tion to get rid of its head by a coup de main. Obviously, 
| while Lord Hartington leads the Liberals, men who agree with 
Lord Hartington cannot be rejected simply on the ground that, 
so agreeing, they are not Liberals. We must at least tolerate 
the beliefs of our leader, even if we do not admire them. To 
secure Liberals who desire to see household suffrage given to 
| the counties seems to us very important, wherever it is possible. 
| But it clearly will not do to say that no man can be considered 
'a Liberal at all who happens, upon this subject, to be of the 
|same mind with Lord Hartington. 
We advise the Liberal party, then, to waive, for the time at 








people, like almost all similar boons, will eventually be | all events, all these spasmodic efforts at programmes and party- 


granted by the hands of Liberals, and not by those of Con- 
servatives. But in the meantime at all events, there is no 
such political hurry in the matter as makes it imperative to 


ignore all defects in a candidate for the sake of this one merit | 


alone,—that he is sound on the rural franchise. Unless the 


’ : 1 1 Ny . . | 
Conservatives take up the matter, household franchise in the | 


counties is still some distance off. If they take it 
up, a Liberal yote or two will make no difference. 
Clearly there is no need as yet for the sort of political 


jtests. The true course to pursue is to mature public 
‘opinion by allowing the Liberals of all the various 
|shades to criticise in detail the errors, as they conceive 
the errors, of the Conservative Government. While Lord 
| Hartington assails Mr. Disraeli on the very few subjects 
on which all Liberals are agreed, the more advanced Liberal 
sections should be allowed freely to express their own views, 
and elicit the Conservative defence on the various subjects mm 
| Which they take a special interest. Probably if the Circwar 


exactingness which counts compliance on a_ particular | about ‘fugitive slaves’ be not disavowed before Parliament 
question for more than it is worth as a general indication of | meets, even Lord Hartington himself would not disdain to es 


the candidate’s political character and creed. Of course the 
general rule for a constituency ought to be,—* Judge your candi- 
date on his views and antecedents as a whole, giving adequate 
weight to each part of his conduct and his creed, but not re- 
garding any part of either as if it were the whole.’ Well, we 
contend that for the present there is no adequate reason for 
making any exception to this rule, for giving a fictitious import- 
ance to any one article in the general creed which as Liberals 
we may hold. To justify this, there should always be some 
very pressing practical exigency. In this case there is none 
such. The organisation of the Liberal party will not be 


materially altered, and certainly will not be improved, by | 


pushing any particular conviction into special or factitious 
importance. 
And, next, we find a strong confirmation of this view of the 


| press the unanimous feeling of the Liberal party on that head. 
It may be left to Mr. Forster and Mr. Trevelyan to lead that 
| body of Liberals which holds with Mr. Baxter that the most 
important legislative change which it becomes Liberals to ad- 
vocate ardently, is the extension of the urban franchise to the 
rural districts. Mr. Bright may be requested, if he will, to 
take charge of the movement against a State Church, to which 
the Nonconformist section is particularly attached; and the 
various administrative ex-chiefs will, of course, press the ¢ 
isting Administration as to the administrative difficulties and 
errors of the Government. Especially we should like to see some- 
thing like urgent pressure put on the Government to look to the 
condition of the Navy, and to see that the delicate and expensive 
machines on which the greatness of England so much depends 


hly 


are entrusted to the care of properly educated and thoroug 
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men, instead of, as rather appears at present, to men 
ately qualified for their office. But without going 
into details, it seems to us quite clear that the policy of the 
Parliamentary Liberals ought to be to raise the various ques- 
tions in which they are interested not as a party, but in 
sections, and wait to see how English opinion matures in 
relation to these various issues between Liberals and Conserva- 
tives. Then we may gradually find the features of a new 
Liberal creed developing itself, and be able to determine de- 
liberately either on a party policy that shall be congenial to our 
Jeader, or on a leader who shall be able and willing to carry out 
and advance the new policy. For the present, all attempts to 
crystallise that which we have so recently taken very efficient 
steps to prevent crystallising, would be at once capricious and 


futile. 


THE VICES OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


T is easy to censure, and at the same time diflicult not to 
I share, the cheerful composure with which Commissioners 
and audience alike receive the account of the electoral condi- 
tion of Norwich. A great deal depends on the temper in 
which the subject is approached, and if the Commissioners 
ever had an idea of treating the inquiry seriously, they have 
probably long ago put it aside. You cannot read Dumas’s 
‘+ Monte Christo” in a judicial frame of mind. You feel from 
the first that you are in a world to which the ordinary sanc- 
tions of religion or morality do not apply. Norwich, as it is 
painted by the witnesses before the Commission, is very much 
such a world. Of course it is wrong to take bribes, or to offer 
bribes, or to give voters colourable employment, or to keep 
open house for them, or to regard election-time as a 
carnival, in which half-crowns and pots of beer are 
to be had without limit and without the distasteful 
condition of earning or paying forthem. But when the traveller 
comes into a constituency in which all these things are habitual, 
he is tempted to divest himself of his own theories, not indeed 
as doubting their superiority to those which he finds existing 
in the strange land he is visiting, but as feeling that every 
community has a right to be judged by its own standards. The 
morality of Turks, or Mormons, or South-Sea Islanders is not 
the morality of Western Europe, and in the same way the 
Norwich electors may have a sense of right and wrong which 
is not in any way outraged by practices which so shock moral- 
ists of a sterner, or perhaps we ought only to say, of a different 
school. 

If Norwich stood alone in the possession of these character- 
istics, there would be a good deal to be said for taking this in- 
dulgent view of its condition. A solitary instance of political 
corruption might be a very proper object of philosophical ob- 


servation, and it might be highly desirable to keep the mind | 


free from the bias which is almost inseparable from the atti- 
tude of a censor. But unhappily, there is no reason to think 
that Norwich does stand alone. Some constituencies are worse 


than others, and Norwich may possibly have gone so far ahead | 


in the race of corruption, that no rival borough can possibly 
overtake it. But there are many constituencies in which pre- 
cisely similar evils may be supposed to exist, though they may 
not exist to quite the same extent. Consequently, we are 
forced to be grave whether we like it or not. A Commissioner 


can think only of the constituency into whose condition | 


he is inquiring, but those to whom Norwich is only one 
of a class cannot help feeling that what might be half- 
comic if it were an exception, becomes wholly serious when 
there is ground to fear it may be a rule. That there 
1s ground to fear this is shown in two ways. In the 
first place, the conclusion is the more firmly established inj 
Proportion as the induction becomes larger. There is a strange | 
similarity about the facts which come to light whenever a 
Commission is sent to ferret them out, and even where the 
evidence of corruption is not strong enough to justify the | 
appointment of a Commission, the disclosures made before the | 
Election Judges usually point in the same direction. A Judge | 
necessarily arranges the constituencies in which a Member | 
is petitioned against in a sort of rough scale of demerit ; and | 
when he has reported of a very bad borough that corrupt | 
Practices have extensively prevailed in it, he will be likely to | 
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dence which more or less resembles the evidence given before 
the Norwich Commissioners. The application of the deductive 
method to the facts lands us in the same conclusion. The 
electoral corruption which is to be seen in so many constitu- 
encies, and may be suspected in so many more, is only the 
natural effect of causes which are plainly in operation “both 
among candidates and among electors. The motive which 
| leads a man to enter the House of Commons necessarily influ- 
-ences him in the choice of means to get there. If his object 
|is to further the attainment of great public ends, he will 
/rarely cave to advance it by demoralising the little section 
of the public with which he is immediately concerned. 
If, on the other hand, his object is to gain importance in the 
place in which he lives, or to get good invitations for his wife 
and daughters, or to obtain a seat in one or two profitable 
Directions, or to secure any other of the social or financial 
advantages which a seat in Parliament brings with it, why 
| should he be scrupulous as to his dealings with the electors ? 
| It is true that if a vote is a trust, a candidate has no business 
} to make it a matter of bargain and sale. But then if a vote 
|isatrust, how much more is a seat in Parliament atrust? And 
if a man is not made uneasy by the thought of becoming a 
| trustee to advance his own private interests, why should he be 
more particular about his constituents’ consciences than about 
his own?’ Besides, as regards his constituents, they have 
|probably no consciences for him to be particular about. 
They have votes which they can do what they like 
with, and what they like to do with them is to sell them. 
They are not trifling with any convictions when they give 
their votes to the candidate whose agents have supplied them 
| with drink or money, or for whose committee they have run 
| errands, or been ready to run errands, If they could not give 
them for these considerations, they would as lief keep them 
to themselves. They take no more interest in public affairs 
than the candidate for whom they are voting takes, and it 
would be unreasonable to require of them a larger measure of 
public spirit. This is the simplest form of electoral corrup- 
tion. The value of a vote, as of any other commodity which 
is of no use to its owner, is entirely determined by the price 
| which somebody else will pay for it. There is another 
form which is in some sense superior to this, because 
jit is compatible with the keenest possible party-spirit. 
|The elector would not for the world sell his vote 
to a candidate not of his own colour, but inasmuch as 
political distinctions have no meaning to him apart from the 
badges which symbolise them, he is perfectly ready to sell it to 
the highest bidder among the Yellows or among the Blues. In 
| a third form of corruption the elector may perhaps realise that 
| there are some ideas of duty connected with the act of voting, 
| and be too intelligent to vote in a particular way merely because 
he has always voted so, or because his father voted so before 
‘him. But his patriotism is purely local. The interests which 
| he wishes to see cared for are the special interests of the con- 
stituency, and his vote is consequently at the disposal of the 
| candidate who has most carefully nursed the constituency, He 
| knows nothing about those larger concerns in which the whole 
}nation has a part. But he knows that the local charities 
| need support, that coal is very grateful to the poor about 
| Christmas-time, that a bridge would be very much more con- 
| venient than a ferry, that a new dock would give employment 
while it was building and improve the trade of the town when 
lit was built. THe can but vote according to his lights, and his 
lights tell him that the candidate who most heartily adopts 
these views is the candidate whom he wishes to see succeed, 











This is a more subtle variety of electoral corruption than either 


of the two former, but it is to the full as mischievous. Indeed, 
by reason of its comparative respectability, it is even more 
mischievous. The spread of education may conceivably make 
the open sale of a vote disereditable ; but how can a man who 
ordinarily neither thinks nor cares about any larger unit than 
his own borough, be made to rise to higher conceptions at and 
for the moment that there happens to be a vacancy in the 
representation ? 

There is only one specific for this state of things. A man 
disposes of his vote in one way, because he does not care to 
dispose of it another way. If he did care to dispose of it in 
that other way, there is now nothing to prevent him from doing 


pass a milder judgment on a borough which is not quite|so. If the possession of 5s. pleased an elector less than the 
8 bad, The certificate that corrupt practices have not triumph of the Liberal or the Conservative party, he would not 
extensively prevailed may thus have only a relative value ; | sell his vote for 5s. If an elector valued the success of the 
it may mean nothing more than that they have not prevailed | Liberals or the Conservatives in his own borough, not for its 
80-extensively as somewhere else. Certainly there are but few | own sake but for the sake of the political results to which that 
election petitions in which there is not a good deal of evi-! success may contribute, he would wish to see the constituency 
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represented by the most capable candidate of his own party, 


not by the one who is most ready with his purse. If an 
elector realised that the nation is of more importance than any 
one of the smaller communities which make up the nation, 
he would not send a man to legislate for the nation 
whose sole recommendation is that he has a keen sense of local 
wants, and a full determination to get them attended to. 
Political passion in any one of its many phases is fatal to 
electoral corruption. Whether the exciting cause of that pas- 
sion be the wrongs of the class to which the voter belongs, or 
the wrongs of a supposed Sir Roger Tichborne, all thought of 
using a vote for any other purpose than that of redressing 
those wrongs is at once put aside. And the solitary compen- 
sation there is for the absence now, and to all appearance in 
the future, of the one element that can purify the political 
atmosphere, is the fact that this very absence testifies to 
the accomplished removal of the wrongs which rouse political 
passion. These electors at Norwich and elsewhere, to whom 
the franchise is nothing more than an order on a public-house, 
would be keen politicians and incorruptible voters if Parlia- 
ment were withholding from them any just right or imposing 
on them any unjust burden. They are corrupt voters because 
they are contented subjects. We may wish that we had lived 
in a time when there was more fighting and less bargaining ; 
but it is only fair to acknowledge that the bargaining, repulsive 
as it is, is still a testimony to the completeness of the victory 
which has been gained. 


THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF DEMOCRACIES. 

HE doctrine that the exercise of political right developes 
political capacities, that men who are allowed to blunder 
along their own way will at length learn to walk upright in 
the paths of political wisdom, is the mainstay of faith in de- 
mocracy. Every popular government in the world blunders, 
and the more popular the government, the more conspicuous 
are the blunders, but we bear with them because we take them 
as the indispensable discipline of the school of experience. But 
sometimes faith and patience are sorely tried by the perversity 
of democratic communities. True, the infant will never learn to 
walk if he be always dandled in the nurse’s arms, but what are 
we to say if the infant grows up to childhood, boyhood, and youth 
still stumbling every day and all day long into the same open 
ditches, and missing the same plain cross-roads ?. Should we 
not conjecture some rooted defect of vision or some weakness 
of intelligence? So with democracies in which the proletariat 
rules; we are perplexed and disheartened by their unteachable- 
ness about common and simple questions of policy. No ex- 
perience, no practical education in public functions, no general 
diffusion of information seems to be able to raise thoroughly 
democratic countries above the level of a few elementary delusions 
that have been over and over again exploded. The fundamental 
doctrines of political economy are mastered easily enough by the 
dullest bourgeoisie, but the working-classes have apparently an 
invincible incapacity for taking them in. Yet the workmen in 
most countries are quite the equals of the lower ranks of the 
bourgeoisie,—the small shopkeepers, the small farmers, and so 
forth,—in intellectual powers, and even in intellectual culture. 
Moreover, the subject-matter of the doctrines which they 
reject is familiar to them; they have not to soar into the 
regions of high policy, but simply to understand the nature 





and use of the money they handle daily, the incidence of the | 


taxes they pay upon the things they consume, and upon the 
business they carry on. If practical instruction is to be gained 


by the constant handling of such questions, an American or a | 


Colonial democracy which has dealt with them both in the 
concrete and in the abstract for a whole generation ought to 
have attained to a high degree of sagacity. But though these 
communities have had the regulation of their own currency and 
finances, and the levying of their own taxation entirely in their 
own hands for a long period of years, though they have 
blundered and partly repaired their blundering, though their 
mistakes haye been repeatedly pointed out to them by their 
newspapers and their politicians, they plunge, whenever they 
get a chance, into the old absurdities, are caught by the old 
fallacies, and seem never to have advanced to the point at 
which it becomes impossible to dispute the fact that two and 
two make four, 

The persistence with which Democracies in America and 
Australia cling to Protectionist principles long after not only 
economic theory, but practical disasters, have refuted the 
notion that producers can be enriched by a system of artifici- 


ally high prices or by bounties on production, without taking 
} 





— 
|the money out of somebody’s pocket, is a very remarkable 


| phenomenon. But it is perhaps more remarkable tha 
lp ae : : : That the 
| Protectionists, while smarting from such refutations the 
cogency of which they cannot contend against, stop short 
in their admissions by a feat of logical agility that merits 
admiration. Thus in the United States they confess, ag 
| the readers of the last volume of “ The Cobden Club Papers” 
| will remember, that the Protectionist tariff was mainly respon. 
| sible for the commercial disasters of 1873-4, but they sto 
‘short of the inference that Free-trade is a good thing be. 
Protection has been shown to be a bad thing. At the present 
moment, however, it is not the tariff question that excites the 
| greatest amount of interest in the United States. The cy. 
rency question engages all the attention that men can spare 
from their private business, which is making a little recoye 
or from the high-flavoured, personal controversies whether this 
or that “statesman” has robbed the public treasury or not, 
The avidity with which the Western States of the Union haye 
fastened upon the nostrums of quacks who pretend that 
they can cure all the ills of the body politic—stagnation of 
trade, low prices, bad harvests, inundations, and all their eop. 
sequences—by a profuse issue of inconvertible paper-money, 
and the abolition of that part of the National Debt which jg 
chiefly held by foreigners, substituting for the Five-twenties g 
new sort of bonds, bearing 3.65 per cent. interest, payable both 
as to interest and principal in the said inconvertible paper. 
money,—is alarming. The deletion of the bondholder— 
“honestly, if you can, but if not, anyhow”—is preached to the 
farmers and the working-men of Ohio, Iowa, Indiana, and the 
other Western States, by all the cleverest talkers of the Demo. 
cratic party, as the first article of financial salvation. Yet 
the bondholder, being an Englishman, is content with less 
than five per cent. for his money, while the American capi- 
talist wants to turn over at least seven per cent. It is plain 
that, consistently with national honour, the existing Debt can- 
not be refunded in the manner desired by Mr. Kelley and his 
allies without a heavy loss, which the projectors of the scheme 
must look to recoup by the double-faced transaction of creat- 
ing bonds payable in green-backs and green-backs redeemable 
with bonds. Such a notable stroke of financial policy de- 
serves, indeed, to have its genealogy traced, and the New York 
Nation has traced it to the ingenious bill-transactions of Mr. 
Wilkins Micawber. The financial genius of Mr. Micawber idealised 
the common trick of jugglers, who, flinging two or three brass 
balls rapidly from hand to hand, seem to handle an unlimited 
—certainly an uncomfortable—number of balls. But it is 
surely amazing that the keen citizens of Ohio should be 
deluded by any such ingenious play of words. For them 
money is a reality, and yet shrewd politicians think that they 
can be made to believe that by shifting the burdens of the 
country from shoulder to shoulder, the weight will never be 
felt, and may be borne without effort. This strikes us as even 
more astounding than that the people of the Western States 
should be taken in by the notion that if you issue ten paper 
dollars instead of one, a holder of this diluted currency will be 
able to buy more for ten dollar notes than he previously bought 
for one. The “shackles of specie” are, no doubt, painful to 
those who are not plentifully provided with the keys that un- 
lock the links ; but if every one were given sham keys of paste- 
board, no man would be any better off, except in his own imagi- 
| nation, and then only until he had tested the value of the gift. 
There can be no doubt that the projects of the Inflationists 
‘have worked upon the popular restlessness in the Western 
States in a very dangerous manner, and that the hope 
of adding to every man’s income by some legerdemain 
/at Washington is closely linked with more dangerous, 
because more practicable notions, that some people have 
incomes that are too large, and that from their superfluity 
the incomes of those who are poorer might be, and ought in 
an ideal State to be, increased. The contemplation of such an 
ideal is dangerous to men who have given proof by listening to 
Mr. Kelley’s Inflation schemes that they cannot apply either 
‘common-sense or the rules of arithmetic to polities. Unfor- 
tunately the denunciation of “ hard money,” of bondholders, 
and so on, has been taken up by the Democrats, who are de- 
termined to win next year if they can, but who will not find it 
easy to resume their Conservative attitude, if they should be 
unfortunate enough to carry Ohio on an inflation platform. 
But American politicians are wonderfully quick in their back- 
ward movements, when once they see they have made a mis 
take. Have the Democrats made a mistake in the West? It 
is impossible at present to say, but in little more than a week 
hence we shall be able to determine a question which touches 
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many English interests. If the Democrats carry Ohio, the | 
fact will prove that Democratic institutions leave the people 
uneducated and restless and incapable | of seeing the enor- 
mous injury they inflict on themselves for a small and merely | 
imaginary gain. 





MISS AUSTEN’S COUNTRY. 
F there be a region easy to get at, beautiful when one 
reaches it, and calculated to satisfy all one’s suscepti- 
bility to associations, that region is Box Hill and its sur- 
roundings. It has hitherto been specially honoured rather as a 
convenient and picturesque spot for pic-nies, than as a place of 
pilgrimage, as it ought to be regarded in an age which is perpetu- 
ally breaking out into memorials, and by people who think 
nothing of rushing to the ends of the earth in order to tread in 
the imperishable footprints of the unforgotten great. We cannot 
all follow Horace to Brundusium, even by rail, or come up with 
Alexander at the Oxus, but most of us could ‘‘explore to Box 
Hill,” and find ourselves in company with those valued friends 
of whom Miss Austen painted miniatures on ivory which, though 
we do indeed ** wear them constant next our hearts,” have no 
other resemblance to the works of art made famous by Mrs. 
Gainp, for their colours don’t ‘‘run,” and we don’t want them to 
be “ took back.” 

The boundaries of Miss Austen’s country are just vague enough 
to make speculation respecting them pleasant. She liked 
the cosy, rich, refined, cultivated ‘* Home” counties, and 
the snuggest, most prosperous parts of them. Mansfield Park 
was in Hertfordshire, and have we not seen many a_ par- 
sonage which might be that very house in which Dr. Grant 
outraged the housewifely memories of Mrs. Norris by the intro- 
duction of a round dinner-table, and made little of the flavour of 
the fruit upon the apricot-tree which had ‘ cost her—no, it was 
a present from Sir Thomas, but she had seen the bill, and it had 
cost seven shillings, and was charged as a Moor-park!” Rosings 
was in Kent, and when we drive past those trim, lovely hedgerows, 
and see the plantations beyond, can we not make choice among 
the former of the garden-boundary of that abode in which Mrs. 
Collins dexterously assigned the front room to her husband, so 
that he might relieve her of his society while he watched for the 
pony-carriage in which ‘* Lady Catharine and Miss de Bourgh did 
his humble dwelling the honour of passing it several times a day,” 
and see, on the fringes of the latter, the very spot where Mr. 
Darcy puthis angry love-letter into the hand of Elizabeth Bennet, to 
whom, by the way, one always grudges Darcy and Pemberley 
a little? But it is not ‘‘Pride and Prejudice,” or ‘ Mansfield 





Park,” which travels closely with the visitor to the Box-ITill region, 
so much as ** Emma,” that quite incomparable novel, in which the | 
unique talent of the wonderful woman whose works may | 
fail to charm us in our youth, but are an ever-increasing joy to | 
our middle-age, is at its perfection. From the height 
we overlook the whole of her especial country (the Dash- 
woods were only episodically located in Devonshire, and there 
can 1 no doubt that Anne Elliot and Fredérick Wentworth 
ultimately settled within easy reach of town); but Box Hill itself, 
and all the rich and beautiful valley beneath it, are the places | 
Which we identifyfwith “Emma.” Hartfield, and Highbury, Ran- 
dalls, Donwell Abbey, the Abbey Mill Farm, and the Vicarage, 
where Mr, Elton dwelt, and which was the scene of Emma’s 
manceuvring about her broken boot-lace; the street in which Mrs. 
Bates and her daughter and Jane Fairfax lived ; the Crown Inn, 
where “the Westons” gave their famous ball, and “dear Mrs. 
Elton” was pronounced by Miss Bates to be ‘the queen of the 
evening,” there they are, in the valley. All the people are there 
too, undisturbed by the railway, which would have been such a 
godsend to Frank Churchill; or the telegraph, which would 
have killed Mr. Woodhouse merely by its suggestion of haste 
and decision, Even the general shop, in which Harriet Smith 
could not make up her mind whether she would leave her pur- 
chases made up in one parcel or in two parcels, and afterwards 
had that agitating interview with Robert Martin, which 
led, as all the world knows, to the happiest results, offers 
its odd mixture of wares to the public still If the 
places did not actually stare one in the face,—there’s a 
house in the valley to which Harriet’s description of the Abbey 
Mill Farm might serve as an auctioneer’s advertisement, and 
Randalls is occupied at this moment by a distinguished novelist, 


| 


}that he is ‘a humourist, quite a humourist ”),—‘ it 





who has most likely no consciousness of the fact,—one has only 
to look at the people. Old Mrs. Bates sits up in a window of a | 


placidly at the changing of the horses of a huge waggon, laden 
with cauliflowers, packed with minute and tedious neatness, in 
front of the Crown Inn; she wears a tall cap, a silk shawl crossed 
over her breast, and mittens, and as we look at her, she takes off 
her spectacles, and holds them out towards some person in the room 
invisible from the street. Of course it is Frank Churchill, and 
the rivet of the spectacles is loose, and Jane is playing on the 
piano which “Colonel Dixon” sent her. ‘That brisk figure 
which shows for a moment and then darts away is Miss Bates’s, 
and she has come to tell her mother that they are invited to sup 
at Hartfield, on one of those occasions when ‘ poor Mr. Wood- 
house’s feelings are in sad warfare,” when ‘a basin of gruel, 
thin, but not too thin,” is all he can conscientiously recommend, 
and though ‘he loves to have the cloth laid, because it was the 
fashion of his youth, his conviction of the unwholesomeness of 
suppers makes him sorry to see anything put upon it.” ‘The post- 
man is actually coming out of Mrs. Goddard’s gate, and oh! how 
nice it would be, if one might go in and ask to be shown the 
neat parlour hung round with fancy-work. Young Cole 
looks out of his office-window, and nods to Mr. Weston, who is 
on his way to tell tales of the unreasonableness of Mrs. Churchill 
to all Highbury, in strict confidence, but stops a moment to 
report upon his wife’s health to Mr. Perry, talking through the 
window of the trim carriage which the doctor really has set up, 
since the memorable “ blunder ” which Frank Churchill made, and 
the delightful lovers’ quarrel which arose out of it. This is 
William Larkin coming along the shady road ; one knows him in 
a moment, for he glances contemptuously at some neglected 
timber—they don’t negleet their timber at the Abbey—and one 
sees that he has been “having it out ” with Mr. Knightly, perhaps 
about the store-apples. 

Down here, however, one sees all these delightful people piece- 
meal ; the secret for collecting them together at their best is to ‘* ex- 
plore ” to Box Hill, in a barouche-landau. We know from “ dear 
Mrs. Elton” thata barouche-landau holds four perfectly, and that no 
other vehicle was considered so fit for ‘ exploring” purposes at Maple 
Grove, that delightful place, where Mr. Suckling had beena resident 
for eleven years, his father having had it before him; at least, dear 
Mrs. Elton was “ almost sure that old Mr. Suckling had completed 
the purchase before his death.” If one has the good-fortune to 
visit friends who know Miss Austen thoroughly, and are alive to 
the felicity of being in her country, of course they will not think 
of exploring to Box Hill in anything but a barouche-landau, and 
they will naturally regret that “Selina,” and Mrs. Bragge, Mrs. 
Partridge, and Mrs, James Cooper,—those friends of dear Mrs. 
Elton’s, who all gave up music after their marriage, and of whose 
toils she was reminded by ‘being shut up half-an-hour with her 
housekeeper,” are not to be of the muster awaiting them at the 
scene of the famous picnic. It will be so charming to know that 
one’s topography cannot be far wrong, because Emma and her 
party had only seven miles to drive to Box Hill, and Hartfield was 


| sixteen miles from London. 


‘* Box Hill is not Swisserland,” says Miss Woodhouse to Frank 
Churchill (at Donwell, where dear Mrs, Elton has been doing the 
country-party business up to her notions by “ wearing a large 
bonnet, and bringing one of her little baskets—that one with the 


| pink riband—hanging on her arm,” and has assured “ Knightly ” 


is not 
Swisserland, but it will be something for a young man so much 
in want of change.” It ought to be quite enough for anybody, 
with the touch of the autumn loveliness upon it, the delicious still- 
ness, and the sweet, fresh air. It has every kind of beauty 
that the ‘woodland wild” ean combine, from the tender 
grace of the slight ash and beech trees, through which the sun’s 
rays strike into the underwood, revealing marvellous treasures of 


multitudinous growth and infinite variety of colour, the 


| watchful processional formality of poplars, whose front ranks 


stand across country in the valley below, the massive grandeur of 
great acorn-laden oaks and wide-spreading, sturdy elms ; firs with 
flame-tinted stems and storm-defying heads ; gloomy, bitter, 
poison-fruited yew, and solemn cypress; to the masses 
of the sharp and shining-leaved tree, growing thick and black- 
stemmed in the dense darkness, which give the place its name of 
‘‘Box Hill.” It has dells and downs, steep, heather-bordered road, 
and sharp-declining hillside, openings into undulating glades, 
o’erarching avenues, tunnels of shade of solemn blackness, wide 
stretches of green-velvet turf, dense thickets in which the crushed 
confusion of trees defies division, grand, solitary forest-lords stand- 
ing in isolated majesty, each one apicture and a marvel. It has a 
gorgeous tangle of autumn flower and red poison-fruit, and acres 


red-brick house, whence sounds of piano-playing issue, looking | of blackberry-bushes, with a purple bloom upon their berries. 
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There are weird paths in it, with vistas into the wood, where the 
stems, shut from the sun, are bleached, and sickly, and dis- 
torted, like Doré’s dreadful trees, with pain and writhing in 
their twisted limbs; and there are broad, jocund ways, with 
the generous sunlit growths bordering them, adown which the 
wood-nymphs might dance to-day without surprising any- 
body, so surely do they seem to have been laid out on purpose ; 
and here the giant stems are dight in moss like emerald velvet, and 
touched with gem-like flashes of ruby and topaze colour. There 
is a blue sky, with a transparent veil of hurrying clouds before it, 
a strong stirring and sound in the trees and the underwood ; the 
ear might easily cheat itself into a belief that the plain below is a 
lake; but on the brow of the hill the whole superb scene is un- 
rolled before one ; forty miles of rich country laugh under the 
sunshine, and the little village of Brockham stands in its prim 
prettiness in the foreground of the valley, like a Dutch village just 
taken out of a toy-box, set up, and ready to be packed up again 
when the private view shall be over. 

What a scene for the comedy of the exploring party, at which 
Emma flirted with Frank Churchill because she was angry with 
herself and with Mr. Knightly, and Frank Churchill flirted with 
Emma because he was angry with himself and with Jane Fairfax ; 
Mr. Knightly was virtuously indignant, Miss Bates was voluble, 
snubbed, and forgiving; and dear Mrs. Elton was, as usual, 
the most finely humorous type of vulgar assumption and in- 
vincible self-complacency ever given to a world, which is, we hope 
and believe, increasingly grateful for the boon. Is there anybody 
who does not know her? To such we would say, read “mma” 
thoroughly, in the first instance, and when you have mastered 
the book, ‘‘ explore to Box Lill” in its company,—and a barouche- 
landau. 





‘* MACBETH” AT THE LYCEUM. 

BLIND critic would hardly think Mr. Irving’s ‘‘ Macbeth” a 
very fine performance, though there are scenes in it which 

even he would consider of the very highest power; a deaf man 
who knew the play well enough to follow it in dumb show, would 
be thrilled to the heart with the extraordinary variety and intensity 
of his face and eye and gestures, while even such a one might depre- 
cate the restlessness of his stage-strut. Ile who can both see and 
hear is somewhat confounded with the complexity of his impres- 
sions,—for there is in Mr. Irving’s acting a residuum of staginess 
at which one is puzzled when one notes the simplicity and grandeur 
with which he gives many passages in the play. On the whole, Mr. 
Irving’s seems to us a very fine, and true, and original interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare’s conception,—much finer than Macready’s,— 
though a good deal spoiled here and there by the hold over his 
mind still retained by the conventional rant of tyrannical stage 
traditions ; while of Miss Bateman’s Lady Macbeth we should say 
that there was but one great fault in it, the banquet scene, where 
she acts her remonstrances and expostulations with her husband 
on his eccentric and inexplicable behaviour with as little reserve and 
regard to the presence of her guestsaseven Macbeth himself—who is 
mentally alone with his supernatural terrors even in the midst of 
all that party—displays. ‘There are two pieces of acting in the 
play,—one of Mr. Irving’s and one of Miss Bateman’s,—which 
appear to us hardly to admit of being surpassed even by the 


greatest dramatic genius. But on the whole, Miss Bateman’s | 


Lady Macbeth had perhaps both fewer faults and less striking 
originality than Mr. Irving’s impersonation of the imaginative 
assassin. 

There is a peculiarity in Shakespeare’s conception of the chief 
character in this grand play which Mr. Irving’s genius to some 
extent seizes, and scizes very finely, but then, again, in very 
critical places, seems quite to miss. The play of Mac- 
beth is clearly not meant to turn mainly on the subject 
of bloody ambition, and the preternatural gloom in which 
it ends, but on characteristics much more subtle. My. Irving 
rightly sees that the diabolie assurances and solicitings to which 
Shakespeare has given so powerful and fantastic an embodiment 
are of the very essence of the play,—that it is to the spirit of 
Macbeth that the spirit of evil addresses itself, first in vague and 
shapeless schemes of blood, hidden apparently in his own brain, 
or confided only to his wife, and then in the distincter form of 
preternatural divinations and promises which inflame his hesitating 
and foreboding nature by kindling its first belief in the proba- 
bility of complete success, But it is most remarkable that the 
strangely vivid imagination which paints so powerfully,— 
even in images of flame,—the terrors of conscience and the 
threatenings of spiritual wrath, never once dwells on the 


| objects of this lawless ambition, or lures him into murder and 
| treachery by filling him with visions of the untasted joys of 
power. As far as Shakespeare's play shows him, Macbeth’s won. 
| derful imagination stands wholly in his way, is the one permanent 
drag on his insatiable greed of power. It is by virtue of her de. 
ficiency in this imagination that his wife surpasses him in capability 
and resolve. In no single case is it the fire of Macbeth’s imagination 
which precipitates him into crime. On the contrary, it paralyses 
him much ; it disturbs and confounds him much; but it never 
propels him. But for the witches, he would never have had faith 
enough in success to venture on the assassination of Duncan. It 
is they who throughout gave him that confidence in the tangibility 
| of his hopes, of which his imaginative vision would otherwise 
have utterly deprived him. Wad not they hailed him King of 
Scotland, and verified their insight by the anticipation of his ele. 
vation to the thanedom of Cawdor, he would not have dared to 
murder Duncan. Had they not assured him that he was invincible 
till Birnam Wood should come to Dunsinane, and proof against 
all men born of women, he would not have dared openly 
to defy all his former friends, and to work his bloody will 
on all his rivals. The absolute and persevering credulity with 
which he accepts the diabolic promises is no less remarkable 
than the fidelity with which his own imagination foreshadows all 
the horrors of a guilty conscience and a haunted life. While his 
imagination scares and draws him back, his credulous superstition 
provides him with just enough hold on the future to goon. With 
him, as with Hamlet, imaginative power is a solvent, not a 
stimulus to action ; but while Hamlet is imaginative enough to 
distrust the Ghost, Macbeth catches eagerly at the pledge of pre- 
ternatural knowledge which the witches give him, and leans 
heavily on it throughout his career of crime. His imagination 
never pictures in glowing colours the prizes at which he aims, 
but only embarrasses him in grasping at them. There is no 
vision, no reverie in Macbeth’s appetite for power and revenge ; 
the mere access of his mood of reverie appears to awaken his whole 
moral and intellectual nature, and to make him see the satisfactions 
of his bloody desires as mere single threads in the complex web of 
consequences which he forecasts. 

Now, how far does Mr. Irving reflect this characteristic in hisact- 
ing ? Sometimes most powerfully. In his soliloquy before the second 
scene with Lady Macbeth, and in that scene itself, his imagina- 
tion presents all the doubts, difficulties, all the dissuasive motives 
witha force which makes you realise how true it is that with him 
‘‘T dare not” waits upon “I would.” His mental picture of how 








“ Pity, like a naked new-born babe 

Striding the blast, or Heaven’s cherubin horsed 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind,” 
is wonderfully fine and paralysing to his wicked purpose in its 
pathos. Mr. Irving makes all his hearers feel that in his imagina- 
| tion he has ‘‘ no spur to prick the sides of his intent,” but on the 
| contrary, a most powerful curb to restrain its eagerness. But then 
he ought to listen without excitement or remark to Lady Mac- 
beth’s very truculent speech as to what she would have done with 
the baby at her breast, had she so sworn as her husband has done. 
This to Macbeth is a mere imaginative expression of feeling in 
which he could easily cap her, if he were in the vein ; Shakespeare 
makes him eut it short with the curt objection, ‘ But if we fail?” 
It has no special interest for him. But when, on the other hand, 
| in her direct, practical way, Lady Macbeth goes to the details of 
| the murder, from which his vivid imaginative horror of the deed 
| makes him recoil till he dare not devise a plan of what fills him 
| with such a tempest of dread, and suggests how to drug the 
guards, and mark them with all the signs of guilt, his admiration 
of her breaks forth in the words, ‘ Bring forth men-children 
only.” Now here Mr. Irving seems to us utterly to fail. His 
| face works during his wife’s speech about tearing the baby from 
| her breast, asif that deeply stirred him,—whereas he should cut it 
|short impatiently; and then when the murder is put in @ 
| practical shape before him, instead of being surprised into 4 
| tribute of admiration, he rants it as if it were a bit of eloquence, 
| whereas it is extorted from him by his wonder at the directness 
| with which his wife goes to the details of a crime which he can 
| contemplate at all only through the cloudy atmosphere of a vague 
and irrepressible horror. She provides him with “a spur to the 
sides of his intent” almost as powerful as the witches had provided 
him, by making him see exactly how the deed can come about, 
and bringing down his rambling imagination from its fearful 
flights. ‘Bring forth men-children only” ought to be spoken 
as the sailor would speak to the pilot who had suddenly re- 
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cognised the familiar land gleaming through a blinding mist which 
had been too much for his less experienced sight. As the deed 
shapes itself to him through her, his murderous design embodies 
itself in it, and his imaginative terrors for the moment are driven 
from the field. But Mr. Irving, instead of marking this sudden 
descent of Macbeth’s mind from poetry to prose, and admiration 
for the naked and bloody directness of the counsellor who can 
thus strip his conceptions of their vagueness and obscurity of form, 
gives the passage as if it were a new burst of eloquence, rather than 
an act of involuntary homage to homely murderousness of purpose. 
Then, after the murder, Mr. Irving rises again to the full height 
of the imaginative horror of himself which possesses Macbeth. It 
is hardly possible that any one who has ever seen should ever for- 
eet the terror with which he describes the voice that cried, ‘Sleep 
a more! Macbeth does murder sleep.” It was the very incar- 
nation of despair, of the despair of a mental and spiritual hell. 
No actor who ever played, so far as the present writer can con- 
ceive of fine acting, could surpass it. There was not a tone of 
rant in it; it was the hollow, ghastly, hope-bereft experience 
of a haunted and blood-stained soul. It was the climax of power 
in the play. But he falls sadly again in strength in the scene 
where he breaks to his wife his resolve to murder Banquo, and 
where he certainly should be sinking more and more into the 
common ruffian, since his imagination is evidently losing its pre- 
ternatural delicacy and vividness, and beginning to serve as the 
mere safety-valve of his murderous anxieties. The next passage 
in which Mr. Irving rises to the fullest height of his power is in 
the scene with Lady Macbeth’s physician, where the cynical self- 
ishness and indifference of his manner in speaking of the mind 
which had given way under the pressure of remorse, and the pre- 
dominance of his contempt for the medical helplessness of the 
physician, are very finely given. At the passage,— 
“ Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubied with thick-coming fancies 

That keep her from rest,” 
Macbeth’s cold and imperious ‘ Cure her of that” is marvellously 
fine. Mr. Irving there catches the selfish mood of the tyrant who 
cares more for the danger to himself in what his wife may say, 
than for any peril it may imply to his helpmate in crime, with a 
power that thrills the hearer. Equally fine is the cold and 
bitter remark on hearing of the Queen’s death :— 
‘She should have died hereafter ; 
There would have been time for such a word.— 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded Time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 
And again, as all the critics have noticed, in the last scene of all, 
where he is driven to bay, the fierce animal courage of the man 
comes out with splendid power, in a moment when violent action 
drives away all the imaginative terrors of his haunted life. But 


splendid as some of these scenes are, there is a great deal more | 


common rant in the intervals than is at all fitting in an imperson- 
ation of such real genius. 
Miss Bateman’s performance of Lady Macbeth is particularly 


fine in bringing out the limitation of the unscrupulous | 
woman's mind, which can see none of those larger con- 


Sequences of crime that are so terribly real to her hus- 
band. The way in which she shrinks aghast at the thickening 
of the fearful anticipations which crowd upon him immediately 
after the murder, and is utterly cowed on finding a class of con- 
Sequences for which she had never reckoned,—she had counted 


on suspicion, and accusation, and danger from others, but not on | 


the 


unsettling of her husband's own reason, and the inward 
which he was bringing on himself,—is perfect. The 


misery 


“bags 4 : ° — 9: | 
hesitating way in which she suggests that ‘man’s image” in Banquo | 


anc his son is not ‘eterne,” as compared with the eager and 
heree solicitude with which she had pressed on her husband the 
murder of Dunean, is admirably marked. Indeed, she collapses 
visibly in nerve and audacity as his conscience grows more seared 
and his passion more eruel. Nothing can be finer than the 
manner in which she asks fearfully, “* What's to be done?” and 
aequiesees almost thankfully when he replies, with a sort of 
coarse tenderness to his accomplice in murder, “ Be inno- 
cent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, till thou applaud 
the deed,” and it is evident that very little of active ap- 
plause will now be in her heart to give. She is learn- 
ing by a frightful experience all that her husband knew by 
the force of his imaginative insight, and while he grows fiercer 


and lee . . F 
on - scrupulous every day, she is fecling the burder heavier 
and the 


weight at her heart less and less supportable. The sleep- 





walking scene is, too, almost as fine as it could be. The inwardness 
| of her voice is that of one who is talking to visions in her own 
‘brain, The horror of the tone in which she expresses her 
wonder that the old man had “so much blood in him,” and the 
| inexpressible anguish of her sigh as she observes that “all the 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand,” gave us a 
thrill as keen as Mr. Irving’s accent in describing the voice which 
| proclaimed that Macbeth had murdered sleep ;—it is impossible to 
| judge which of the two delineations of despair is the higher, for both 
are perfect. Miss Bateman’s only ill-success seems to us to be in 
| the Banquet scene, a very difficult scene to act, and one in which, 
as it appeared to us, both Mr. Irving and Miss Bateman failed. 
Of the other actors, the less, perhaps, said the better. But in 
truth, there are hardly any other parts to act, except Banquo’s, 
which is not particularly well rendered here. Lady Macbeth’s 
‘**doctor,” however, does his part simply, seriously, and well. 
The scenic effects, and the arrangements for the preternatural 
scenes especially, are very finely managed. It is a pity that the 
actors who represent the witches caunot be got to understand, 
that if such creatures as these existed at all, they certainly would 
not rant, since true malignity, just because it is fierce, and even 
furious, is far too much in earnest to rant. 








A PARADOXICAL VIEW OF “« PROGRESS.” 
M* FORSTER, in his very interesting speech last week at 
i¥H = Leeds, on the subject of University extension, said he 
supposed that a much higher amount of education would make 
Leeds richer, though he was not sure of this; that it would cer- 
tainly make Leeds happier, since knowledge confers new enjoy- 
ments and new means of avoiding pain; but that it was quite 
uncertain, again, whether high education would make Leeds better 
or not, since knowledge, though it gives power over nature, does 
not at all necessarily imply increased power of self-denial and 
self-government. It is, to us, very satisfactory to hear from a 
popular statesman this sort of warning that the world’s idea of 
progress is not a very sound one, and is quite consistent, at all 
events, with a certain amount of serious moral retrogression. 
Indeed, we think it might be safely said that the higher the intel- 
lectual culture of any mind becomes, so much the greater be- 
comes also the complexity of the moral problems set it, and that 
therefore it is a proportionally much more difficult thing for such 
a mind to keep up even the same relative standard of self-forget- 
fulness and self-denial as that of a nature furnished with but a few 
simple elements of moral and intellectual experience. Of course, 
education may very much soften and, in a sense, civilise the type of 
selfishness. It may cause the brutal type of selfishness to be ex- 
| changed for a silkier type of selfishness, but it is quite certain that 
a thoroughly selfish man of the highest education is in a less 
hopeful moral condition, is less likely to be made ashamed and 
converted by any of the ordinary moral agencies of human society 
than a thoroughly selfish man who is totally illiterate. The mere 
‘fact that it is so much easicr to plant the seed of all goodness, 
moral humility, in a mind which must feel one way or another the 
profound inferiority of its resources to those of other men, than 
it is in one which has tried all things, and found them ‘all vanity 
and vexation of spirit,’ suggests how many opportunities of sur- 
prise and shame, and how many motives for new endeavour 





|there may be available to the ignorant bad man, which 
‘are not available to the accomplished bad man. We go 


further than Mr. Forster, and though we maintain that a fair 
degree of culture is a most valuable thing, which every good 
society ought to covet for al! its members, we not only believe 
| that such culture does not necessarily bring any moral advance 
| with it,—exeept the mere advance out of coarse and brutal tastes, 
—but that it probably introduces more new motives and oppor- 
| tunities for self-seeking and moral epicureanism, than it does for 
| self-denial and devotion to the interests of others. Education 
| has not reached that point yet in the most educated of States ; 
|for there can hardly be anything but good in educating human 
| beings out of the tastes and passions of brutes, even if we re- 
| place them by human tastes and passions still more susceptible 
of moral perversion than those in the circle of which they were 
imprisoned before, But the stage of decency once reached,—and 
| education, no doubt, does good against which there is no set-off, 
| in substituting the steady preference for decent modes of life for 
the preference for indecent and brutal modes of life,—the further 
| progress of culture is not necessarily a moral progress at all, and 
| may be an advance into the region of much greater moral dangers. 

But Mr. Forster's remark suggests a much wider criticism. 
| * Progress ” has for a long time meant the process of introducing 
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men to a vastly greater range of experiences, and a larger number 
of spheres of experience, than were before open to them; and it 
has meant this quite rightly, since it is pretty clear that human 
nature, as we now know it, is, in the case of the great majority of 


all nations, confined to a sphere of experience far too narrow for | 


its real capacities. But it does not at all follow that men may 


not make the mistake of supposing that there is no constant | 


relation between the power of the average mind and the quantity 
and number of its interests; and that those interests, intellectual 
though they be, may not be so far multiplied as to be too) 
numerous for the mind which has to deal with them, so that 
instead of being elevated and strengthened, it may be lowered | 
and weakened by the effort to grasp them. This is, no | 
doubt, what, in a very small way, people are already dis- | 
cerning to be the danger of too widely and thinly spread an | 
education. It makes children, and the men who grow out of | 
the children, ‘smatterers’ in their intellectual life, instead of | 
giving them firm and solid acquirements of a limited range. But 
what we refer to goes far beyond the range of what is called edu- 
cation. The whole idea of ‘‘ progress” and ‘ civilisation” is at 
present inextricably mixed up with the notion of crowding a much 
larger number of experiences into a shorter time than ever before. 
Now, is it not quite possible that that process may be so over- 
done,—in relation of course to the capacities of man,—that pro- 
gress may come to future generations to mean the very opposite of 
this,—i.c., may represent the effort steadily to limit the number of 
available human interests and enjoyments, so that they may not 
be too numerous and too disturbing for the character of the 
being who has to undergo them? At present, we think a great 
deal, and no doubt quite rightly, of any invention which enables 
men to live through in a day what it would have taken them a 
week or a month to live through in times gone by. ‘The tele- 
graph enables us to send fifty brief messages and get replies 
to them in a few minutes, where a few years ago 
none could have been obtained under many days, or even 
weeks. The railway enables us to travel from twenty to 
forty miles, work for many hours in a city, and then travel home 
again, when a few years ago it would have been simply impossible 
to combine the work done with the country enjoyments gained. 
So far there may be, perhaps, nothing but gain. But how about 
the future developments of this tendency? Is it not easily pos- 
sible for men to be tempted to attack more work than they can do, 
and to be tempted to taste more pleasures than they can enjoy ? | 
And if so, could the remedy be really left simply to individual | 
Would it not take a good deal of social co-opera- | 
tion to prevent the mischief spreading? May we not come | 
to regard with as much concern and fear the of 
new temptations to multiply the number of human tasks and 
pleasures, as we now regard it with satisfaction and hope ? | 





discretion ? 


access 


and political, to pay at all. A great part of the growth of what 
is called “secularism” is not the growth of an Opinion, but the 
,inroad of a variety of distracting influences. The greatest say- 
ings of all religions assume dime for a brooding conscience, 
Multiply indefinitely the small vibrations of social and intellectual 
interest, and that time disappears. Look at the enormous drain 
on human time which the new sciences alone cause. They fill the 
mind with great and profitable speculations which, whether jn. 
consistent with theological beliefs or not, are at all events 


jin a totally different plane from those beliefs, and which 


yet absorb the vital force, the powers of reflection and 
reverie and imagination, which used to be available for the 
religious sphere. And yet the new sciences constitute but a 
department, and a very small department, of the new demands on 
men's curiosity and effort. It seems to us that the force which 
is almost as likely as any other to bring about the extinction 
of the human race, is the exhausting claim of the new intel. 
lectual interests placed, or likely soon to be placed, within our 
reach. ‘These may very easily become instruments too powerful for 
man, as he is, to wield ; or rather too numerous to wield with that 
adequate grasp at which he is certain to aim when he sees how 
much depends on his pushing his partial knowledge in different 
directions. At all events, it is quite conceivable that “ progress” 
may one day come to mean almost the opposite of what we now 
mean by it,—i.e., not new opportunities of various experience, 
but new devices for economising and accumulating the reserye- 
force of human character, till it is equal to the task of mastering 
such experience as, whether men will or no, they must undergo, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SUMMER DRIVING-TOUR.—II. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The horse-books assert, in the midst of their very uncom- 
fortable information about ‘ Megrims,’ that the class of horses: 
called ‘‘ star-gazers” are particularly liable to this disease. But } 
never detected any ambitious astronomical tendencies in poor Nancy, 
and so could not reproach myself for having bought her under any 
‘‘notice”’ of her habit of indulging in those dizzy aspirations which 
endin fits of giddiness. Our first drop of consolation was given us 
by the veterinary, who arrived after a delay of a day or two, and who 
drove himself over to our inn with a horse that must, I think, 
have been barely rescued by his skill from the tomb, so wretched 
was its appearance. Certainly I was disposed to feel some confi- 
dence in the man who could keep such a creature alive at all. He 
was a secret-looking man, with an expression of chronic surprise 
stamped indelibly on his face,—surprise, perhaps, that any oneshould 
Or perhaps it was rather that he looked as if he 





ever consult him. 


Railways have no doubt hitherto added infinitely to the real | had had the private ear of numberless invalid animals who had con- 
enjoyment and the real education of the great majority of man- | fided to him their maladies, but not the language in which to interpret 
kind, though doubtless a few volatile persons have been injured | them to human beings. For the furtive astonishment of his expression 
instead of benefited by the new facilities for change. But imagine | had a dash of confidence in it too. He insisted on taking a hopeftd 
a discovery which should enable human beings to travel safely view of ‘ megrims,’ against all the traditions of the elders, and stole 
with the rapidity of electricity, and at a trifling cost. Would | about Nancy as if he were in her secret as to the nature of her 
such a discovery, considering what human nature is, really im- attack. Ile bled her, and he gave her belladonna, and predicted 
prove or injure the average quality of human character? We | that the attack would not return, though here everybody was 
suspect the latter. 


} 


The temptation to see many things would | against him, and the neighbouring farmers would inquire of me 
come into such dangerous conflict with the resolve to understand | cheerfully if that was the mare who had had the ‘megrims,’ and 
adequately what you see, that the world might very well have, in volunteer the cordial assurance that we could never be safe with her 
a few generations, a poorer type of average human character as the | again. However, our sanguine veterinary confidentially whispered 
result of such a discovery. Andif it had, would not a conception | to me the history of one or two cases in which his treatment had 
of progress and civilisation spring up just the opposite of that which | at least been followed by intervals of years, and on his second 
we now have? Would it notimean the organised effort of nations to | visit, when I met him coming out from a very private interview 
keep their experience within the range at which that experience with Nancy, looking more surprised and secret than ever, he in- 
could be so far digested as;to be useful? Would it not mean a dicated rather than expressed his astonishment to find the mare so 
steady attempt to confine instead of to multiply the accessible | much better, and assured me she might undertake her usual work 
spheres of individual experience, to retard the pace of life, to | on the following day. However, we did not venture to resume our 
devise artificial means of limiting the fields of study and enjoy- | Western tour. The further you are from home, the worse is. 
ment, so as to make them more microscopic, instead of more de- | collapse of plans, Dorsetshire and Devonshire are hilly counties, 
sultory ?—a constant effort to stamp with disapproval what we | and the prospect of ‘megrims’ supervening on a high Dorset- 
now regard with admiration,—we mean the courage which at-| shire down, with a shattered trap and lamed_ horse, and a 
tempts great feats of labour, and which is greedy of all kinds of | modest amount of baggage to be suddenly disposed of somehow, 
experience ? | was so very discouraging, that we thought it better to write to 

It is clear that, in one sphere at least, the operation of the new | friend who was to have joined us at Lyme Regis to come instead 
distractions of life has already worked a greater change than men | to the New Forest, promising her an excursion or two to less dis- 
are at all aware of, and that these distractions are capable of working | tant beauties by way of compensation. Besides the New F orest, 
very much greater changes yet. All moral and religious teaching | picturesque Lymington and the scenery of the Solent, Salisbury, 
assumes that an amount and a degree of attention is paid to the and Stonehenge were all well within easy reach, and as day by day 
inward moral life, which it is hardly possible for anybody who is the ‘megrims’ did not recur, we began to cherish new hopes of 
accessible to the full tide of modern interests, intellectual, social, | the eflicacy of that bleeding and that belladonna, in spite of the 
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dogmatism of the books. I confess I was anxious that nothing 
should gowrong while the lady who now joined us remained with us. 
For she had been an invalid, and her nervous system might be 
injured by any catastrophe. Besides, she had known me as a boy, 
and has always had a keen humour of her own, not unmixed with 
a satiric vein ; and in the fits of impatience which fatal interrup- 
tion to my plans is too apt to cause in me, she takes the liberty 
to make fun of me, and does not do it badly; so that I was really 
anxious, not only on Cecilia's account, but on our new guest’s and 
my own, that we might have no catastrophes. 

Our first long excursion was to Lymington, whence we hoped 
to visit Hurst Castle, and crossing the Solent, to reach the downs 
above Freshwater. The Guide-books are severe on Hurst Castle. 
«The historical associations connected with this ancient strenghold 
are few and of little interest.’ But it has always had a fascination 
for me, for its desolate and almost insulated situation, — in 
ereat storms the sea dashes well over the long, sandy spit, by 
which alone it is connected with the Hampshire coast,—and again, 
from the fact that it was Charles I.’s prison for three weeks in the 
gloomy December which preceded his execution, and that he 
himself fancied that it was selected as a spot well-fitted for his 
assassination. So we set out for Lymington through the Forest. 
And as I shall hardly have another opportunity of speaking of the 
New Forest, let me say here that its special charm is the mixture 
of wild heath scenery with forest scenery, and by no means the 
special grandeur of the trees it contains. Windsor Park and Forest 
contain an indefinitely larger number of old and mighty trees. 
There are no beeches in the New Forest like the grand beech- 
trees near Woodside, in Windsor. ‘There are no oaks in the New 
Forest like the old oaks near Cranbourne Gate, in Windsor. But 
then there are no great heaths in Windsor Park, like the high heaths 
which stretch for miles and miles within the borders of the New 
Forest, and which slope down on both sides into glades of fern, 
and beech, and oak, and chestnut. ‘Transport the high Chobham 
ridges into the centre of Windsor Park, multiplied indefinitely in 
extent, and you would have the scenery of the New Forest, with 
grander leafage and huger boles as well. As it is, however, you 
will hardly find anything like the New Forest elsewhere in England, 
though a few large sheets of water would add even to its beauty. 
‘The great charm of forest scenery consists in the wealth of contrast 
which it affords between light and shade, brightness and gloom, be- 
tween the massiveness of the trunks and the delicate tracery of the 
foliage, between the huge immobility of the stems and the light 
rustle of the wind among the leaves. Growths of such grandeur 
and mass the seasonal outcome of which is so delicate, fragile, 
and transparent, bring home the artistic life in Nature and the 
true naturalness in Art with marvellous vividness and force. But 
all these beauties would be increased greatly by a few sheets of 
water, which multiply the reflected lights, and give a new atmos- 
phere to the shadow, and which, by placing before us Nature's own 
softened image of herself, stimulate a rivalry between the magic 
power of the mirror beneath to give a liquid loveliness to wood 
and cloud, and the magic power of the true artist's mind to 
group and interpret the impressions made on his own eye and 
heart. Certainly the beauties of the New Forest, great as they 
are, would be greater far with larger streams or lakes. 

We set out for Lymington with somewhat anxious hearts. But 
Minstead, Lyndhurst, Brockenhurst, were all reached and passed, 
and Nancy showed no tendency to “level downwards,” as the 
Conservatives used to paraphrase dizziness, a few years ago. 
We reached Lymington safely, and were delighted with its pic- 
turesque broad street, sloping down to the harbour, went through 
asharp contest with the landlord of the inn, who professed to 
have made a general rule against dogs, which he commuted how- 
ever, on the present occasion, on my self-assessed payment of a 
trumpery mulct of a shilling a-piece on their admission,—a shabby 
compromise, as it seemed to me,—and settled to drive the next 
day to Keyhaven, whence it was a short half-hour’s row across the 

landlocked bay to the gloomy old round-towered castle which 
commands the narrow strait between it and the Isle of Wight. 
The day was lovely, and the very solitary drive to Keyhaven, 
across fields almost destitute even of a cart-track, where troops of 
horses were galloping wildly about, and herds of cows with a 
dangerous ‘looking buil or two were feeding, was interesting 
enough, as it commanded the Solent and the opposite shore 
of the Isle of Wight, and stecred straight for the desolate- 
looking white tower of Hurst Castle which we kept through- 
out full in view. At length we emerged from ‘the Marshes” 
by a gate which turned out to our surprise to be a turn- 


pike,—though as there had been no road at all for the last nile, | 


it was difficult to say how the produce of the tolls had been ex- 
pended,—and found ourselves in the minute hamlet of Keyhaven, 
whence the communication with Hurst Castle is almost wholly by 
boat, as few people care totramp along two miles of rough shingle, 
by which alone the castle can be reached by land. The row was 
a very pleasant one, the seagulls dipping all around us into the 
water, and screaming in clouds over the shingly promontory to our 
right, while boats with parties of artillerymen, by whom exclusively 
Hurst Castle is now garrisoned, passed us going to and fro in the 
bay. Nothing could have been less like the drear November 
day on which Charles I. was hurried over to this gloomy prison 
than the day on which we visited it. ‘The sea and sky were deep 
blue, the reddish cliffs of the island opposite, and the green 
downs towering above them, showed large and bright. The next 
Hlampshire headland, Christchurch Head, was dimly visible 
through the haze; between the huge rocks of the Needles oppo- 
site us,—called “ Needles,” I suppose, like lucus a non lucendo, 
because of their bastion-like massiveness,—the lines of blue sea 
shone cool and still; a few ships with sails spread were passing 
westward down the mid-channel, and here and there a skiff, with 
full sheets, seudded past. The old guns of Hurst Castle were 
dismounted, and the new and bigger ones which were to supply 
their places not yet in position. But it looked the fortress still, 
and a formidable one. And even under that summer sky it had a 
dreary aspect, with its little dungeons of rooms,—there was never 
a state-room, or anything like one, in Hurst,—and the long, naked 
strip of causeway by which it is connected with the land. The 
gentlemen of Hampshire who came there during the first three 
weeks of December, 1648, to pay their respects to Charles, can 
hardly, I think, have seen him to advantage there, even in the 
part he played best,—that of the stately martyr. The utter 
dreariness of the place,—little more than a lighthouse,—the com- 
plete preponderance of grey sea and murky sky over the human 
actors, in any drama that could go on there, the want of space 
and opportunity for anything like the artificial grace and majesty 
of a Court,—for it takes distance and background to give effect 
to the refined sadness of a persecuted King, especially in the 
still grander presence of imperious winds and waves,—must have 
greatly diminished the effect of even Charles's royal serenity in 
adversity. ‘The King’s fortitude, I suppose, never gave way, even 
when he heard of Colonel Harrison's arrival, and supposed that 
he was come to give him the coup de grace. But it must have 
been well for the sort of fame which Charles has gained that he 
was removed to Windsor, and finally to Whitehall, and allowed 
to surround himself with the associations of palaces, for the 
closing scenes. He had a sort of passive greatness, but it was of 
the kind which comes out better in the palace than against a cold 
background of desolate Nature, such as that in which Sir Walter 
Scott, in ‘* Old Mortality,” so finely places the last scene of the 
fanatic Burley’s life. Yet this is no reason why the poets who 
have made Charles's destiny the subject of tragedy should not 
have chosen Ilurst for one of the closing scenes. Art is not 
compelled to observe all the limits of nature, and it would have 
been easy so to paint the grim sea-prison and the dignified king 
as to make his royal fortitude shine out with fresh grandeur. If 
a poet could write of such a place as this,— 


* And this grim castle, standing here sublimo, 

I love to seo the look with which it braves, 

Cased in the unfeeling armour of old time, 

The lightnings, the fierce winds, and trampling waves,” 
—surely poets, like Mr. Butler, for instance, the last and, I fancy, 
the best of the dramatists of Charles’s fall, might have produced 
a fine effect by painting the contrast between this desolate 
dungeon encased in its “ unfeeling armour of old time,” and 
beaten by the dim seas, and the sensitive fortitude which steeled 
the soul of that vain and insincere, though refined and stately, 
and in his sort, even pious king. 

We were soon back at Keyhaven, where we found Nancy in the 
best of spirits, stamping with impatience to be off. And this time 
avoiding ‘*the Marshes,” we drove round by the road to Lymington, 
congratulating ourselves on the success of the day. Alas, too 

soon! A mile and a half outside Lymington there came another 
‘*thundering blow ;” and this time **a man” was really needful, 
|for the trap was broken, and had fallen so much upon the 
| poor mare, that till it was pulled back, she could not rise. 
| Away fled our invalid friend, fleet as the wind,—I could not 
| have conceived her capable of such velocity,—to a neighbouring 
| farm, while I held down Nancy from her dangerous attempts to 
rise, and Cecilia made vain endeavours to pull back the trap. 
The first result of our swift invalid’s mission was, however, not 
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‘6a man,” but a lugubrious woman, who tendered distasteful com- 
miseration, and whose arrival I resented almost as a spy’s. How- 
ever, a vigorous labourer appeared soon afterwards, and assisted 
us to disentangle Nancy from the wreck, and take her to the 
hospitable farmer's stables. Who shall tell the deep gloom that 
settled upon us here? We were pressed by the worthy man to 
take refreshment, and our invalid friend, who indulges in dietetic 
views of her own, accepted a glass of milk, as also did I, not to 
seem discourteous; but the vision of that miserable ‘‘party in 
the parlour” at its milky symposium, I will not quite say ‘all 
silent and all damned,” but hardly able to attend to the farmer's 
kindly statistics about his harvest and his pasture- land, or to render 
due thanks to his venerable mother’s generous desire to wash out 
our sorrows with the flowing jug, haunts me yet. I was asking 
myself all the time the useless question,—Was it another fit of the 
‘megrims,’ or was it a stumble? I certainly saw none of the signs 
of ‘megrims’ which had marked the previous attack. But then 
Nancy came down on all four legs at once, which is not usual with 
a common fall, and there was no stone and no other apparent 
cause for the collapse. As Dr. Johnson said to Boswell, when 
asked if it was better to wear nightcaps or not, “I do not 
know, Sir ; perhaps no man shall ever know whether it is better to 
wear nightcaps or not,” so I may say of this last fall of Nancy’s, 
—‘I do not know, and it is quite certain that no man shall 
ever know, whether it was due to ‘megrims’ or not?’ But whether 
it was or not, did not perhaps very greatly matter ; there was the 
carriage broken, the mare with her knee badly cut, and our will- 
ing and credulous confidence in my secretive veterinary’s bleeding 
and belladonna, greatly shaken, if not absolutely gone. ‘Lhen, 
too, the vapid consolations tendered to us increased my gloom. 
The hospitable farmer with whom we took refuge, encouraged 
by our apparent interest in milk, and anxious to give the coup de 
grace to our melancholy, bade us follow him into his cool and 
certainly exquisite Hampshire dairy, with a fountain playing 
in the middle, and large earthenware jars of delicious cream 
standing round it. But who can minister to a mind diseased ? 
Not poppy nor mandragora, still less cream in gallons, could 
sooth my ‘megrim’-haunted brain. ‘The helpful labourer 
who had led in the wounded horse and drawn in the maimed 
carriage tried his hand at a stronger sort of consolation. He 
reiterated to me many times that only a fortnight before he 
had picked up a horse and cart wrecked on the same spot, the 
driver of which was thrown out and killed, and he dwelt on the 
coincidence with great facial expression of mute inward satisfac- 
tion, of the nature of which I did not quite understand the 
springs. Whether he would have thought it more artisti- 
cally complete if I had also been thrown out and killed, 
or was gratified to find a progressive amelioration in the 
character of the accidents at which he was called on to assist, 
and discerned some hope of their being “better yet again, and 
better still in infinite progression,” I was not at all sure. How- 
ever, I neyer can persuade myself to be thankful because some- 
body else has suffered something worse than J, and as I walked 
gloomily back to Lymington, leaving the wrecks—bandaged 
carriage and wounded mare—to follow in the evening, I turned 
over in my mind the chances of disposing of poor Nancy and 
getting a strong forest pony in her place. 

This time we avoided all personal share in the ‘ procession’ 
of the occasion,—evaded it, that is, for a consideration. The 
man who was so peculiarly struck with the second call 
he had received within a fortnight to rescue a carriage 
which had come to gricf on the same spot, was only too 
glad to associate himself further with the catastrophe, by steer- 
ing the wreck into harbour, and so gaining the opportunity 
of recounting his double appearance on the tragic stage in the 
same character to the ears of listening Lymington. But for me, 
I confess I was weary of the blows of fate, especially when 


J 


administered in this very humiliating form. Dignity is possible | 


when one is persecuted, even though one is beaten with stripes, 


or has one’s feet set fast in the stocks. But dignity imploring | 
the aid of ‘*a man,” dignity in a botched and bandaged carriage, | 


dignity in driving a horse in knee-caps, and looking anxiously 
out for ‘megrims,’—this is quite impossible. I was too gloomy to 
be evenimpatient. Indeed, we were all as dejected as King Charles 
in Hurst Castle. And while securing the services of a Lyming- 
ton carriage-maker for the morrow, I could not but reflect 
grimly that he could hardly mend the trap so fast as Nancy 
could break it down, That night, Sir, I went to bed quite out of 
sorts with your advice, indeed the very opposite of 
A Docite Reaper. 


Sia 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE GREAT POINTS IN THE GUIBORD CASE. 
[To THE EpiTor CF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

| Srr,—Some points in this case are most interesting, not only in 

themselves, but as bearing on the general European question 

which is being worked out before our eyes. 

1. You have rejected Mr. Shee’s idea that this question is only 
raised because of the quasi-established position of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Canada. But in doing so you are absolutely 
supported by the Privy Council judgment itself, which notices 
this as one of the grounds on which the appellants had put their 
case, but notices it only to put it aside. The appel comme dabus, 
to which the parties had desired to assimilate this case, was once 
competent in France, and perhaps in Canada, against the Church 
when established ; but the Privy Council holds that since 1762 
the Roman Catholic Church there “has undoubtedly wanted 
some of the characteristics of an established Church ;” they 
express great doubts as to the competency of the appellatio tan- 
quam ab abusu in the Canadian Courts in any case, and they 
finally point out that this is an application of quite another kind, 
and is not directed against the ‘‘ proper ecclesiastical authorities,” 
On these grounds they expressly consider the Roman Catholic 
Church of Lower Canada in this case only as a “private and 
voluntary religious society, resting only on a consensual basis,” 

2. But this makes the question not less interesting, but more. 
Nations may disestablish the Church, but they cannot drive it 
out of existence. It is perfectly certain that the case might occur 
at any moment in this or any country where the Roman Catholic 
Church is merely tolerated. And unfortunately the proceedings 
hitherto have not indicated any grasp of the principle you suggest, 
—the only one which can extricate us. 

The question at present is only about Guibord’s burial in certain 
ground. But that was not the question which had been raised. 
The petition to the Canadian Court was that the ‘‘Curé and 
Marguilliers ” of Montreal should “ bury, or cause him to be buried, 
in the Roman Catholic cemetery, conformably to custom and to law.” 
Most certainly this looked like a demand for the ecclesiastical 
ceremony or sacrament of burial, and so I read the proceedings 
in the Canadian Courts. It was resisted there, on the ground that 
the demand was of that nature, or at least was fatally ambiguous. 
One cannot wonder that a demand of this sort should have raised 
keen feelings among religionists. And how has it been dealt with 
by the Privy Council? That Court has, proprio motu, and in the 
exercise of an authority which surely requires to be exercised very 
cautiously, changed, or as lawyers say, ‘‘ moulded” the prayer of 
the petition into something different ; and what they have ordered 
the defendants to do is this,—‘‘ To prepare, or permit to be pre- 
pared,” a grave in that part of the cemetery in which the remains 
of Roman Catholics who receive ecclesiastical burial are usually 
interred, and to bury there, ‘‘ or permit to be buried there,” the 
remains of Joseph Guibord. 

It is so far well that our Court has by this means avoided the 
chief difficulty in the original case. | No doubt they reserve their 
opinion on the question whether they ‘‘ would or would not have 
had power to order the interment of Guibord to be accompanied 
by the usual religious rites ;” and they give the whole expenses 
of the present case against the defendants, whose resistance to the 
petition in its original form had been sustained by the Canadian 
Court. But in the meantime, there is no question but that of 
interment,—of earth to earth ; and whether our Court, in deciding 
this civil question, has rightly adjusted the burden of proof or 
not (a matter on which foreign lawyers seem to have some doubts), 
the authority of the civil law must be maintained on a point 
clearly within its competency. 

3. But the great importance of the case is that it drives us toa 
distinction. ‘The Roman Catholic Church claims mere interment 
—mere possession of ground which has been consecrated—as an 
ecclesiastical matter, and a thing in which the Civil Courts must 
| yield not to evidence, but to ecclesiastical authority. The English 











| Courts, on the other hand, are urged not merely to settle this 
| question of interment, but to extend their jurisdiction over proper 
' ecclesiastical acts and ceremonies, so as to enforce them, wherever 
| that shall be called for as just. There is here on both sides a 
| ruinous confusion, and I have found what I take to be the trve 
distinction, in a review of this Guibord case, in March last, in the 
Scotch Journal of Jurisprudence, which says :-—*‘ With us, mere 
burial in a particular place, however sacred in sentiment or reli- 
gion, would be held a purely temporal matter, our law in this 
following the Presbyterian and general Protestant idea © 
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N orth of Europe. The strongest advocates of the Kirk's freedom 
in Scotland hold that the Civil Courts are not only entitled, but 
pound, to decide the question of mere interment in any particular 
place, on being applied to by any one having interest, and to en- 
force their decision, while they would certainly also maintain 
the right of Roman Catholic and Episcopal clergymen to be free 
from the orders of any civil Court to perform at such interment 
the offices of their Church.” 

It is natural that points of this sort should be earlier cleared 
up in Scotland, for two, at least, of the rents in the Established 
Kirk—that caused by Gillespie in 1733, and by the Free Church 
in 1843—happened precisely upon this point,—the refusal to 
yield active obedience in performing the ecclesiastical function, 
by clerics who were quite willing to let the law take its course in 
regulating the accompanying civil concerns. But the same dis- 
tinction has been abundantly settled in the law of America, and 
some such distinction must be held by all who are not willing to 


bow to mere absolutism,—that of the Church on the one hand, or | 


the State on the other. 
4, It may be said that the question which this abandons to the 


civil law—that of interring or not interring the dust of one dear | 


to us in consecrated ground—is itself one fitted to excite the 
keenest feelings and the liveliest resentments. So it is, but while 
that lays on the Courts of Law the obligation to do justice in this 
region with scrupulous and delicate care, knowing that the result 
to be decided by them turns upon considerations with which they 
are not too familiar, it seems to me to add strength to the con- 
sideration already enforced. Such questions in our Courts are 
always difficult, even when legitimate ; ergo, let our Courts not 
complicate them by internal Church regulation, in attempting 
which they go beyond their province, and are likely to go wrong. 
Keen feeling will always be excited in such matters, even by a 
decision which confines itself to the secular side. It is true, but 
that is a reason for so confining ourselves, not for going farther, 
and deservedly faring worse.—I am, Sir, &c., xX 
[To THE EprTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In referring to Mr. Shee’s letter to the Times on this case, 
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| You are thus doing the country at large a great injury ; for those 
very brains which ought to prove most useful and be most tenderly 
_ protected you run the risk of spoiling ; to produce your prodigy 
of fifteen, you sacrifice your citizen of thirty. What account will 
| you, then, be able to give to the next generation of the talents 
committed to your charge ?’ Such, Sir, is the indictment which I 
‘have heard preferred against the present system. Whether the 
| brains of boys are being over-forced or not by this extreme pres- 
sure between the years of twelve and fourteen, I will leave the 
| physiologist and the University to say, and whether the present 
| System might not be so far modified as to be an undoubted boon 
instead of a probable injury to the nation, I would venture to 
recommend to the Head Masters’ Conference; but that many of 
| us masters are, from our own experience, growing more and more 
| dissatisfied with the present system is an undoubted fact, and one 
which I think worthy of some consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., F. 
P.S.—I have not referred to the injustice referred to in 
“hi. HTH. Q.’s” seeond letter, because, though it undoubtedly is an 
evil, it does seem to me of very much less importance than that 
referred to in his first. 








(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

| Sin,—The remarks as to Exhibitions for Poor Scholars in first- 
grade schools, and the suggestions as to the way in which the ex- 
aminations may be adapted to the attainments of such scholars, 
made by my fellow-townsman, Mr. Cardwell, in his letter in last 
week's Spectator, are both interesting and valuable; and in the 
case of such a school as that of which Mr. Cardwell is head 
master, where “poor scholars” have no hereditary claim, the 
foundation of scholarships for boys from elementary schools, who 
are chosen by competitive examination in subjects which are 
taught in such schools, is an act of spontaneous generosity which 
deserves to be imitated as well as admired. 

I wish, however, to remind your readers that such a case as 
this is not parallel to that of schools whose whole endowments 
were specially meant for the benefit of poor scholars; and the 
question which I wish to bring before your readers is, whether it 
is quite fair to convert such schools as these into places for middle- 








you appear to assume that he is right in stating that the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Dominion is ‘‘not a body of religionists 
receiving neither aid nor recognition from the State in their 
corporate ecclesiastical capacity, but an established and endowed 


class education, reserving only a small portion of their endow- 
ments to form exhibitions for a few picked boys of more than 
usual ability. Yet such is the plan which not a few really liberal 
friends of education have advocated, as I believe, from not having 





religion, with acknowledged legal rights, and co-relative duties.” 
This is distinctly contrary to the belief prevailing in this | 
country, which is that when the ‘‘ Clergy reserves” were secularised, | 
the Roman Catholic Church, and the other bodies which had | 
previously liad the benefit of the clergy lands, were placed in the | 
position of unendowed and voluntary Churches. If that is so, Mr. 
Shee is as wrong in his facts as, I have no doubt, he is in his law. 
I may add that the view which you take of the question at issue, 
viz, that the Courts of Law may, in certain cases, take cognisance 
of the contracts entered into by Nonconformist, as well as by 
established Churches, is one which would be endorsed by most 
English Nonconformists, though I imagme that it would be ob- | 
jected to by Free Churchmen, as well as by Ultramontanes.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J.C. W. 


' 

' 
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ENDOWMENTS FOR “POOR SCHOLARS.” 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Mr. Cardwell’s letter is very interesting, as showing us how 
the Education Act can be worked out by public-spirited men to 
its logical conclusion, but I do not think that it quite meets the | 
case of which your former correspondent was thinking. ‘R. H. Q.” 
was, I imagine, referring to schools formed on what is called the 
“public-school” model,—that is to say, to Eton, Rugby, &c., on | 
the one hand, and to Marlborough, Haileybury, &c., on the | 
other, ‘To the masters of these he would say, I imagine, some- 
what as follows:—‘ You are becoming daily more popular and 
more numerous; your clientéle is continually extending, till you 
threaten in the course of another generation to monopolise, or 
nearly so, the education of the sons of the wealthy and pro- 
fessional classes; you are naturally desirous of attracting as | 
much talent as possible to your own particular school; you, | 
therefore, hold out bribes to clever boys in the shape of 
entrance scholarships. ‘To meet your demand, an increasing 
number of preparatory schools are springing up, in which, in- 
deed, teaching is carried to extreme perfection, but whose 
Sreat ambition it is to win your scholarships. To do this, they 
are obliged to subject their able boys to a course of prepara- 
tion far too severe for their age, and which too often 
Wins them their scholarships at the expense of their health, | 


considered the subject in all its bearings, and from not perceiving 
what a far more important object might be secured by a stricter 
carrying-out of the purpose for which such endowments were 
originally founded (in the spirit, if not in the letter), than by 
adopting a modern theory about them. Such endowments were 
not, as I think, intended to stimulate the energies of a fiw 
_superlatively clever boys, but rather to raise the standard of 
| education generally, by encouraging and helping forward nwnbers 
| of meritorious youths of the humbler class, whose parents care 
| enough about their education to make an effort to keep them 
longer at school than is usual with the children of the poor. 

I think, indeed, that such endowments should be made avail- 
able for secondary rather than primary education. I have some- 
times seen Blue-coat schools, and other foundations of the same 
kind, simply doing the work of elementary schools, and that in 
places where there was every conceivable variety of schools 
of the same grade, so that they merely added to that 
want of symmetry in educational arrangements which is the 
great defect of our system. When Lord Hartington called 


attention to the dearth of good secondary schools in so 


many of our large towns, he puts his finger, as you truly re- 
mark, on the weak spot in the present movement for higher 
education: and in the case of almost all such endowments, I can 
conceive no way in which they could be more valuably employed 
than in helping to supply this ‘missing link” in the chain of 


| English education, by forming in each town in which they are 


situated the nucleus of a cheap and unpretending secondary 
school, in which the old principle of preserving a large number of 
free places for deserving scholars should be religiously pre- 
served, but perhaps combined with the modern plan of selecting 
such scholars by competitive examination. I should indeed 


| prefer that xo child should be admitted into such a school at all, un- 


less he could pass an entrance examination, equal in difliculty at 
the least to Standard IIL. of the Education Code. 

The plan of simply raising the price of instruction at such 
institutions has the effect of turning them into elementary schools 
for the middle-class, and this is not what the country chiefly needs ; 
what it does need is a national system of secondary instruction for 
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the youth of various classes. For I by no means intend that the | scribed in four short lines of graphic and spirited verse! Would 
middle-class should be excluded, or that there should be no| not ‘‘rare Ben” himself have acknowledged this a good specimen 
advancement of the fees; all I do contend for is, that no less of “‘ what verse can say in a little?” Whoever wrote it wag i 
proportion of the endowment than formerly ought to be retained poet ‘‘ without the name.” 

for its original purpose,—the free education of poor scholars.—1| There is another in the same churchyard, which, though weak 





am, &c., H, Sanprorp. | after the above, and indeed not uncommon, I fancy, in sea-side 
| towns, is at least sufficiently quaint :— 
(20 a8 waemaner ae SS ] | “In memory of James Epps Buttress, who, in rendering assistance to 
Sir,—Excellent as is the plan (described In your last number by the French schooner ‘ Vesuvienne,’ was drowned, December 27th, 1852 
Mr. Cardwell) of offering entrance exhibitions to the highest-class | aged 39. ‘ 
schools of a town, it does not meet the complaint that a practical Though Boreas’ blast and Neptune’s wave 
monopoly is being secured by the well-to-do classes of the educa- Did toss me to and fro, 
weep 3 sone = y ae In spite of both, by God’s decree, 
tional endowments intended for the poor,—or if not for the poor I harbour here below; 
alone, from which the poor were certainly not to be excluded. To And here I do at anchor ride 
admit into a high school a few lads of extraordinary ability, is not Yy With many of our fleet, 
. nen ‘ F the commnenite these et once again I must set sail, 
to bring within general reach of all classes 0 ie vunity Our Admiral, Christ, to meet. 
opportunities of securing a noble culture for which ancient endow- Also two Sons, who died in infancy, &c.” 


ments make such ample provision. By this process the brains of | The ‘human race’ typified by “‘our fleet” excites vague reminis- 
the working-classes are picked, but the working-classes, as | ances of Goethe and Carlyle, and “our Admiral Christ” seems 
whole, are left out in the cold, } not remotely associated in sentiment with the “ We that fight for 

The idea which appears to be guiding the educational policy of | our fair father Christ,” and ‘The king will follow Christ, pa Pa 
England is, that the poor are to be collected into - elementary the King,” of our grand poet. So do the highest and the lowest 
schools,” while the ** endowed grammar-schools” are to furnish @; meet. But the heartiness, the vitality, nay, almost vivacity, of 
high education at a price which will be cheap to the middle-class, | some of these underground tenantry is surprising. ‘There is eile 
but prohibitory to working-men, the passage between thetwo classes | jife in some of our dead folk than in many a living crowd.—I am, 


\ 





of schools being freely opened to a small per-centage of specially | Sir, &e., A. D. 
gifted boys alone. Practically, the middle classes are securing —_———————— 

cheap classical schools for themselves, by limiting the number of 

free scholars in the old grammar-schools, and relegating their B O O K S. 

poorer fellow-citizens to another set of institutions, in which the sia callas ant 

‘‘Standards” are the be-all and the end-all of educational life. This BALFE, THE COMPOSER.* 

process is being carried on under the plea of extending the advan- SECOND NOTICE] 


tages of the grammar-schools, when it should rather be described | Wiren the fortunate youth, who picked up patrons and purses as 
as establishing a class monopoly of institutions intended to bring | nobody else out of fairy-lore ever picked them up, went to Italy 
the advantages of the higher education within reach of the people | for the second time, he halted first at Milan, where he was already 
at large. a personage. Rossini had given him an introduction which resulted 

For a grammar-school to be of service, it must be entered at a| in his obtaining an engagement as first baritone for the opera 
comparatively carly age, and admission cannot be deferred until| at Palermo, then under noble management, so that his usual 
a pupil has finished his course at an elementary school, in which | luck awaited him in the ‘“ dolce paese.” His biographer mentions 
his education is limited by a system of “extras.” No reader of | that Balfe intended to visit the Count Mazzara at Rome, and in- 
the Spectator who thinks of sending his child to Rugby would} deed, it would have been but becoming. Somehow, however, he 
keep him ignorant of Latin and Greek, and confine him to the} did not do it, being diverted from his purpose by the attraction 
‘Standards ” until he was fourteen years of age. My contention | of a newer acquaintance, the Marchese Sampieri, who tempted 
is, that the free grammer-school system should be sustained, and} him to Bologna; and it does not appear from the memoir that 
not abolished, entrance being secured by competitive examina- | Balfe ever saw the generous, sentimental Count again. Mr. Kenney 
tion at the proper age for beginning a complete curriculum. | is right in his reticence about this strange incident in Balfe’s life; 
Abolition or limitation of this system means a confiscation of the | it is no business of ours, and he very properly deprecates curi- 
educational privileges of the less wealthy classes of society. osity about it, which he declares he would not gratify if he 

It ought not to be assumed that every boy from the poorer| could. All the same, we are reminded of that delightful 
classes who enters a grammer-school ought to be of “extraordi-| bit in Pride and Prejudice, when Lydia lets out, to the 
nary ability.” The object of the higher education is not simply | astonishment of her sisters, that Mr. Darcey was at her wed- 
to prepare for professional life, but to make life worth having.— | ding with Wickham, and Miss Bennet’s high sense of honour 


I am, Sir, &e., is inconvenient to Elizabeth,—‘* Good gracious!” says Lydia, “1 
Birmingham, September 29. Henry W. Crosskey. | quite forgot. I ought not to have said a word about it ; it was to be 





such a secret. I promised them so faithfully.” ‘If it was to be 
'a sceret,” said Jane, ‘say not another word on the subject. You 
‘may depend on my secking no farther.” “Oh, certainly !” said 
Elizabeth, though burning with curiosity, ‘‘ we will ask you no 
questions.” 

‘The Marchese asks Balfe to stay at his palazzo, carries him of, 
immediately on his arrival, to a ball at the palazzo of Prince 
Bacchiocchi, and there, in the historic salon of Napoleon's sister, 
the susceptible young Irishman sees Giulietta Grisi, at seventeen. 
Of course, he set to work to compose music for her to sing, and 
of course, he plunged into the delights of the place and the time, 
and forgot, in the blandishments of the Philharmonic Society of 





THE ‘VANGUARD’ SENTENCE, 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”) 
Sin,—The sentence of the Court-martial in effect pronounces 
that the ‘ Vanguard’ was lost by the want of brains in the Admiral, 
Captains, Commander, and Lieutenants, though the evidence 
showed that they had all plenty of courage and energy. Whata 
commentary on Mr. Ward Ilunt’s decision, that henceforth the 
officers of the Navy shall be chosen by patronage, and not by 
competition,—that is, shall be men who, whatever their other 
merits, dare not stand the test which tries whether they have 








brains or no !—I am, Sir, &c., Bs : se : 2 
Bologna, and the intoxication of a popularity which gained for 
: him a life-membership of the Casino dei Nobili, all about his en- 
A QUAINT EPIPAPIL. gagement at Palermo. ‘This was an affair of State in old Sicilian 
a ee ee ee ees days, and when the dreamer suddenly awoke, it was to a prospect 


Srr,—As you are not one to despise “ unconsidered trifles ” when | o¢ prison,—but again his luck came in ; 
° ° . : } ’ . — 
they have merit, perhaps you will find room for the ying | ree , , , 
7 : a SaBgetiosy : o- : - # the following | The Duke of Canezzaro (Sampieri), had given him a letter for the 
epitaph, on a Deal boatman, which I copied the other day from | pyincess of Cataldo, a person of influence in Palermo, and through her 


a tombstone in a churchyard in that town :-— kindness he was enabled to meet the Count Sommatino, against whose 
| directorship he kad been guilty of high treasen, side by side at her 


“ Memory oO 1eorge Wij * 
Who pt po eartadey tenn pe years. | dinner-table. Balfe told his story with that total frankness which 
a life ; < vd ? disarms the sternest judge, and the offended director being thus pe 
I "With tte es eax 2 | sonally appealed to, promised his intercession with the supreme power. 
gid ahem: aunted pachiade | Lucky it was that he did so, or the defaulting baritone would certainly 
He put his trust in Providence, - have seen the inside of a Sicilian prison, for he had been denounced to 

AND CARED NOT HOW IT BLEW, | the police, who had orders to watch his movements.” 





—a hero; his heroic life and deeds, and the philosophy or religion, paige eee 
- th? et 1 ss Pe ar . | * 4 Memoir of Michael William Balfe. By Charles Lamb Kenney. London: 
perfect both in theory and practice, which inspired them, all de- | Tinsley Brothers, . 
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The Palermitan period is especially noticeable, though it is still 
outside of the great successes of Balfe’s life. His début was quite 
exceptional. It was on the King’s birthday ; the Viceroy went to 
the opera in state; they played La Straniera, and the people 
of Bellini’s native city crowded the theatre, Etiquette would have 
forbidden applause, but the Viceroy gave the signal, and Balfe 
learned from his audience that he had charmed them, in the very 
stronghold of the land of Song. Then came an incident at once 
characteristic of his luck and of his genius, which made him 
known as a composer, and “best of all reputations,” says his 
biographer, ‘‘ one who could serve a manager at a pinch !” Count 
Sommatino and his chorus had a difference on the delicate ques- 
tion of pay, and the chorus organised a strike. Here was a 
difficulty in comparison with which the troubles of Mr. Puff were 
trifles light as air. ‘The poor Count bemoaned himself in Balfe’s 
hearing. ‘Oh! if I had but one more opera without a chorus, 
I would serve those scoundrels out. Unfortunately, J 
Matrimonio Segreto, and L’Inganno Felice, will only carry 
me over a few nights more.” ‘Give me twenty days,” 
said Balfe, ‘‘and I'll write you an opera such as you desire.” 
He kept his word, J Rivali di Se Stessi was produced, and 
proved perfectly successful. An odd and pleasant feature in the 
story is that Balfe never thought of writing a part for himself in 
the new opera. After Palermo, and with spreading fame, Balfe 
sang at Bergamo, and there he married the prima donna of the 
operatic company, Mdlle. Lina Roser, whom his biographer 
apostrophises as her husband’s ‘ good genius,” and of whom Balfe, 
in his journal, wrote, when the ‘“ end-all-here ” was not far off, 
just two sentences which teil their story of life-long love and suit- 
ability. ‘The first of these is written in 1864, when he is jotting 
down particulars about Rowney Abbey (Rowena Abbey, pro- 
perly), which he had recently purchased: ‘ What a wonderful 
woman my darling wife is,—what a place she has made of Rowney! 
I could scarcely believe my eyes, everything is so lovely and so very 
comfortable.” ‘The second is written in March, 1868, and is just 
one line, with which he begins his record of a trip to Paris :— 
“Kissed my darling wife on the pier at Dover. Lina returned 
to London and Rowney.” After Bergamo came Pavia, where 
Balfe brought out his second opera, Un Avvertimento ai Gelosi, 
with great success, on which occasion the famous Ronconi—he 
died only the other day—made his second appearance on any 
stage. At Milan, shortly afterwards, his Enrico Quarto was 
brought out, at La Scala, and an important incident in 
Balfe’s life took place. Malibran was singing there, on the 
—in those days—fabulous terms of 3,000 francs per night, 
and meeting Balfe, she praised his latest opera highly, and added 
a hope that she might one day sing in an opera of his in London. 
With all this marked and rapid success Balfe was not growing 
rich enough to discard the operatic stage, and Malibran made the 
manager of La Scala engage him, in place of the actual baritone, 
of whom she did not approve, and he sang with her at Milan, 
and afterwards at the Fenice at Venice. 

Balfe was making money, and his fame was growing daily, but 
he was not to be satisfied with anything short of recognition in 
England ; he wanted to work his way to the front as a composer, 
Malibran knew all about his aspirations, and promised, ere they 
parted, that she would, when she should reach London, lend the 
aid of her influence to secure the fulfilment of her prophecies. 
But Balfe had not patience to wait, and returned to England in 
the capacity of a public vocalist, with Puzzi, the horn-player, for 
his “agent.” Ile did well in the second-best expedient he had 
temporarily adopted, and he had not long to wait for the best 
which he desired. Tis luck was just as true as ever, though, like 
the * hollow hearts” of Bunn’s preposterous verses, it “ wore a 
mask.” Tle was engaged—reference haying been made to 


Malibran and Grisi—to write an opera for Mr. Arnold, who was | 
about to open the Lyceum Theatre as an English opera-house. | 


Ile wrote the opera within the stipulated six weeks, but withdrew 
it when he found that Arnold’s notions of scenery and decorations 
were founded rather on economy than effect. Balfe would not 
risk an unattractive mise en scine for his first coup to be struck at 
the English prejudice against an English composer. He would 
wait for Malibran ; had she not said to him, “ Io ti fard scrivere 
un opera Inglese per me l'anno prossimo ?” Enter luck, masked, 
upon the scene with this seeming failure. Mr. Kenney tells the 
story pleasantly :— 

“ Mr. Mapleson, the librarian and copyist of the Lyceum, happening 
to call on Alfred Bunn, manager of Drury Lane Theatre through many 
years of alternate luck and disaster, was thus interpellated by the 
direct vr :—‘ What's that rubbish, Mapleson, they have been rehearsing 
at the English Opera House, and who is this Signor Balfe?’ There- 
upon, Mr. Mapleson, an excellent practical judge, descanted on the 





merits of the new composer, of whose work ho had all the parts in his 
possession, and recommended that Bunn should send for him, with a 
view to the production of what he had designated ‘ that rubbish.’ . ... . 
Tho opera, which was produced October 29th, 1835, was entitled he 
Siege of Rochelle, and if the subject was not the most interesting or 
dramatic in its treatment, and if the poetry (Fitzball’s) deserved the 
condemnation it received at the hands of the critics of the day, the 
composition denoted the hand of a musician, and the public seized on it 
with the avidity of long deprivation of food so fresh and delicious. ..... 
Never since the days of Tancredi had any work so seized hold of the 
public taste. To hazard a somewhat unpoctical comparison, such an 
issuing-forth of real, down-right tune, stamped in the mint of Apollo, 
after along period of constrained and timid attempts at English opera, 
was like a resumption of cash payments. The effect was electrical, and 
well might Balfe, after the production of The Siege of Rochelle, rub 
his waking eyes, and stare at his own sudden and unmistakable 
popularity.” 

Whether The Siege of Rochelle lives anywhere now except in 
the répertoire of the most antiquated of the barrel-organs, which 
soon bore their unequivocal testimony to Balfe’s success, we do 
not know ; nor is any judgment of his achievements as a composer 
within our powers or our province. Ilis biographer, whose book 
is the pleasantest reading we have met with of late, is an ardent 
admirer of his music, and freely denounces the critics who attacked 
it with violence at first, and have certainly been contradicted by 
public taste. Mr. Kenney is very funny about Alfred Bunn, a 
person whom one cannot regard seriously in our time ; he presents 
himself to our memory entirely as a godsend to Punch in its 
early days, and the inspirer of some of the happicst rhymes of 
that immensely over-rated humourist, Canon Barham. That Bunn’s 
collaboration as a poet did not kill Balfe as a composer is 
a conclusive testimony to Balfe’s genius, to us, outsiders from 
the musical world. Malibran could pull even the Poet Bunn 
through, and she did it triumphantly, fulfilling her prophecies 
and her promises. ‘This was in 1836, and the story of the opera 
and the singers forms a most amusing chapter in this book, which, 
contrary to the general rule, is not discursive enough. Good 
theatrical gossip is enticing reading, and we seldom get it good. In 
1838, having done a great deal of creditable, if not very long-lived 
work in the interval, the indefatigable Irishman produced Falstaff 
—at Her Majesty's Theatre, an event which Mr. Kenney calls 
‘‘a culmination of the benignant star that ruled the destinies of 
Balfe.” More than one star had to do with him on the occasion, 
for the cast included Grisi, Persiani, Albertazzi, Rubini, ‘Tamburini, 
and Lablache. 

All this grandeur and glory collapsed when Bunn came to the 
grand smash which was so little comic to him, but so fanny to 
the generation who had been dazzled by his “blazes of triumph ;” 
and the next phase of Balfe’s career is not so cheerful to contem- 
plate. It was doubtless necessary that he should take to the stage 
again, but only the theory that ‘‘ management” is an infatuation 
not to be resisted can account for his perpetrating what Mr. 
Kenney fitly calls ‘‘ a piece of complicated folly,” in ‘assuming 
the cares of management, and voluntarily facing the multitudinous 
responsibilities of an impresario, who undertakes to satisfy the 
fickle public, and a list of fashionable and exacting subscribers 
into the bargain.” ‘The chapter which narrates Balfe’s lesseeship 
of the English Opera House, and the grand crash with which it 
terminated, is instructive, and the ovly dismal one in the book. 
We cannot follow him through the foreign career which ensued 
upon his failure as a manager; it was brilliant, but it did not 
compensate him for the place he had lost in England, and we are 
glad to find him back again, as Conductor, to Her Majesty's 
Opera, and then preparing his great Parisian success, Le Pujits 
d’ Amour, for representation in London, as Geraldixe; to be fol- 
lowed by the long list of successful works which began with The 
Bohemian Girl and ended with Jl Talismano, which was performed 
last season, for the first time, four years after the death of the 
composer. 
| From first to last, this memoir of Michael William Balfe makes 
la pleasant impression. ‘Lhe book is full of anecdote, and we find 
| no fault with the writer's enthusiasm for his subject ; the critics 
had their say in their day; now it is the biographer's turn, and 
| he brightens up his book very much by his pugnacity. 





WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 
Wuar a pity it is that an advance in art does not always imply 
|an advance in popular favour! Here is Mr. Gibbon, in whose 
novels hitherto we have had to regret the presence of conflicting 
| elements—a tendency to sensational incident injuring in some 
measure quiet, idyllic pictures—with a piece of work which should 
do much to give him a high place among delineators of charaeter, 








* What Will the World Say? a Novel. By Charles Gibbon. 3 vols. J.ondon: 


| Bentley and Son. 
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from six inches to a foot and a half,’ was the answer. Tho man w 
astonished, but made a note of the order.— Will you have them eat 
in russia or morocco, Sir?’—‘Confound you, what should I send th 
siller from home for ?—get them bound in Glasgow.’ He was munificent 
in his charities, which the wicked ones said were his fire 


1234 THE 


pure and simple, but which we are somewhat afraid will not 
secure all the attention that it claims. Besides containing several 
very masterly studies, it is full of humour, of quaint, wise remark, 





and may be taken as a reliable picture of certain aspects of life 
in the district where the scene is laid. Mr. Gibbon has 
heretofore been too apt to rely on incident—sometimes 
of a very sensational kind—to forward the action; in 
this instance, he makes his action entirely subordinate to 
the development of character and dependent upon it. 
Not that the story is void of plot-interest, but that the main 


‘ v -insurance ; he 
was shrewd and careful in business, every penny of income and ‘ 
| penditure was faithfully set down; and it was one of his sayings that 
| he could leave the world to-morrow and the state of his affairs might 
be definitely settled in an hour. He accomplished much good; he an 
| ferred many favours, but he had an unfortunate way of letting every- 
| body know what he had done, and that robbed his benevolence of much 
| of its savour. Those who would have been most grateful felt that he 
| had deprived them of the highest privile 


ve of ers ie : 
turning-points are determined more by the necessities of the | the first to acknowledge the debt.” a 
characters, than by a chain of circumstances wholly unusual and | Incisive remarks showing increasing knowledge of human 
external to them. An old ironmaster—purse-proud, vain, yet | nature and of the world are scattered up and down, quict and 
easily wrought on in some ways—who, not much to his regret, as | significant, for the most part; but it is something that Mr 
it is hinted, has lost an Indian wife on the voyage home, now | Gibbon’s deepening knowledge has not led him to assume the 
keeps house with his sister Janet; his daughter Bess, who réle of the cynic; he is as sympathetic and as ready as ever 
transmits only the better traits from her Indian mother, and | to allow verge for qualifying motives—a most promising point, we 
a niece, Coila, are the principal characters; and these are j are inclined to think. Mr. Marjoribanks, in spite of his hardness 
supported by an old poacher and braggart turned gate- | and vulgarity, was often after all a tool in the hands of Bess, who 
keeper—fit companion every way to some of Mr. Gibbon’s | moved him frequently to fine issues, and on the occasion of a pit- 
previous creations in that kind; a soldier-of-fortune Major, who explosion—which gives Mr. Gibbon room for some powerful de- 
at last turns out to be a son of the adventurous one-legged gate- | scription—he acts magnanimously. Again, Major Kilgour is a 
keeper; and a young doctor, who has been the boyish companion | “« poor, but honest sodger,” and nothing at all of the villain, and 
of the two girls before they went to France to a boarding-school, | the whole development of his character is masterly. We have 
and returning, received such kindness from Major Hector Kilgour | geriyed no little enjoyment from this novel, and we trust that Mr 
as led the old ironmaster to invite him to Ravelston, where, of | Gibbon may not be ‘moved by any immediate temptation from 
course, he duly appears. The cross-purposes of the love-making | the new course on which, as this novel tells, he has entered. His 
soon suggest themselves, and are admirably managed. Dr. Murray | woyk has always been most thorough and conscientious, and never 
is in love with Coila, who is artless and single-minded, and prone | more so certainly than here, with the added qualities of greater 
implicitly to trust her instincts; while Bess, full of finesse and | firmness of touch and more consistent artistic proportioning. To 





skilful in expedients, is deeply in love with him, and determined 
to supersede her cousin in his affections. When the Major appears 
upon the scene, he is very frankly told by Bess that he need not 
fall in love with her, but ought to devote himself to her cousin 
Coila, which, however, he soon sees reason not to persevere in, 
and against warnings so frankly tendered, has the audacity to 
woo and to win the heiress herself, and cause her to elope with 
him,—only to find that she is disinherited, which gives oppor- 
tunity for some vivid and humorous sketching of genteel poverty, 
and the companions they bring to struggling people in London. 
The Major goes off at length to fight for Don Carlos, and a report 
comes of his death. Bess, in the crisis, when her father’s 
sympathy is excited, is allowed to return to Ravelston, to 
which, before very long, the Major finds his way, not 
having been killed after all; and things are in train for righting 
themselves when it is discovered that he is the gatekeeper’s son, 
—the one weak point, we think, in the story. But through a 
series of circumstances, things are put in proper train for the 
lovers at last; the old ironmaster is glad to receive the brave 
soldier of fortune for his son-in-law; and Dr. Murray, in spite of 
his practical mother’s plannings for his success with the heiress, 
finds his prize in Coila. We should not omit to mention that the 
strange tangle of tendencies in Bess—her Hindoo-like scheming, 
her love of ease, her dashing frankness, her admiration of self- 
denial in others, which was so brought into relief by the magna- 
nimity of Coila in relinquishing Dr. Murray for her—are gradually 
disclosed with great power and faithfulness ; nor that Aunt Janet, 
always losing things, and expressing her sorrow for troublingevery- 
body, and her wig constantly shifting its place, look very like 
careful sketches from life. Though we must confess that we miss 
any such striking specimen of pathetic humour as that of the 
meeting of the heroine in Jn Honour Bound with the gipsy family 
in the wood, yet we have abundant illustration of Mr. Gibbon’s 
faculty in that direction, some of the talk between the Major and 
Bess being really spirited, while hardly anything could surpass 
the fun of the situation when Bess, finding Dr. Murray dismissed 


say that the plot is thin is a criticism without point, for this is 
professedly a novel of character, as we have said, and not of plot. 


THE CHINESE CLASSICS.* 





| Tux people who proudly call their country Chung-Kwobh, the 


Central Empire, might, it would seem, take for their motto, “ We 
suffer prigs gladly, seeing we ourselves are priggish.” It is incon- 
ceivable that any nation save that which has chosen the pig-tail 
for its appropriate head-gear would have put up with so consum- 


;mate a specimen of the order as Mencius, or that kings or 


princes anywhere else but in China would have habitually 
welcomed similar ‘ Superior Men” (as they unaffectedly called 
themselves) to come and lecture them on their regal duties and 
behaviour. 

Mencius, Mang-Tsze (Philosopher Mang) made it his business 
in life to be a Teacher of Kings, and never, says Dr. Legge, “ did 
Christian priest lift up his mitred front, or wear his Geneva 
gown more loftily in courts and palices than he demeaned himself.” 
He did not, however, assume to be in any way an emissary of 
IIeaven, neither a Prophet with his ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” nor 
a Priest with his ‘‘Thus decreeth the Church,” but only a Sage 
speaking authoritatively on the strength of his own wisdom. He 
desired, as his able editor and biographer observes, ‘‘ to meet 
with some ruler who would look to him as guide, philosopher, 
and friend, regulating himself by his counsels, and _ there- 
after committing to him the entire administration of | his 
government.” Several other men, we imagine, beside Mencius 
have sighed for some such amenable ** ruler,” and when, in Europe, 
they have succeeded in finding one, as in the case of a Ximenes 
or a Richelieu, we have been wont to call them not Sages, but 
ambitious and despotic Ministers. Not so the Chinese, among 
whom Mencius was able to point to a whole series of Superior 
Men trusted and consulted by princes before his time (he was 
born B.C., 371)—Shun, and Yu, and Eyin, and Tae-kung, and 
Wang, and Chow-kung, and Tsze-sze—and also to a number of 





the house at Ravelston, suddenly discovers that the gatekeeper | 
is unwell, and that the secretary must needs be asked to summon 
the doctor to see him, she herself appearing on the scene just in 
the nick of time. ‘It’s the heart, it’s the heart that’s affected !” 
the patient might well breathe into the doctor's ear, as the two 
were leaving after he had been prescribed for. 

Of Mr. Marjoribanks, we believe that his original might once 
have been found in the west of Scotland,—perhaps is still to be | 
found there, and elsewhere. 
him :— 


| 
| 


Mr. Gibbon thus briefly sketches | 


“ There were those, however, who, whilst bowing before him, laughed 
at him behind his back, and told all sorts of queer stories about what 
they playfully called his eccentricity. This was one of them. When 
fitting up the library at Ravelston, a bookseller’s assistant attended to 
learn with what works he desired to fill his shelves. —‘Oh! anything | 





their imitators, his own contemporaries and rivals, to whom he 
referred with not inexplicable disgust and abhorrence. In justice 
to Mencius, it must be admitted, however, that his motives in 
secking to govern provinces and kingdoms from behind a throne 
were subservient to the public good to the best of his understand- 
ing thereof. Whenever he obtained influence he employed it to 
check abuses and promote beneficent government. He even went 
so far as to tell his pupil kings that “the People are the most import- 


| ant elements in a country and the Ruler the lightest,” and startled 


King Seuen by the admonition that “If a ruler have great faults, 
his relatives ought to remonstrate with him, and if he do not listen 
to them when they have done so again and again, they ought to 
appoint another in his place.” His ideal of government was much 











* The Chinese Classics. Translated into English, with Preliminary Essays aud 
Explanatory Notes. By James Legge, D.D. Vol. 1i. London: Trubner. 1875. 
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the mame as that of Confucius, who answered his disciple Yen- 
Yew’s remark on the populousness of Wei, and his question “What 
should be done for the people ? > «Enrich them,’ quoth Con- 
fucius, “and when they are enriched, teach them. Abundance 
must come first, according to all Chinese philosophy, and educa- 
tion afterwards. Mencius, like Tennyson’s Northern Farmer, 
thought a great deal of “regular meals” as moral agents, 
and was rather of opinion that ‘the poor as a loomp, 
is bad.” “In good years,” he says, = the children of the 
people are most of them good, and in bad years they are 
most of them evil.” (Book VI., Pt. 1). ‘When pulse and 
grain are as abundant as water and fire, how shall there be among 
the people any that are not virtuous?” (Book Vil. Pt. 1). “They 
are only men of education who, without a certainty of livelihood, 
are able to maintain a fixed heart. As to the people, if they have 
not a certain livelihood, it follows that they will not have a fixed 
heart. And if they have not a fixed heart, there is nothing they 
will not do in the way of self-abandonment, of moral deflection, 
of depravity, and of wild license.” Punishment in his view was 
not only useless but unjust towards persons whom the uncer- 
tainty of the means of existence drove to lawlessness and crime. 
«When they have thus been involved in crime, to follow them up 
and punish them is to entrap the people.” (Book L, Pt. 1). Thus the 
regulation and encouragement of agriculture and commerce are, in 
the opinion of Mencius, the primary concerns of a ruler, and only 
when success has followed his endeavours, and ‘‘ when pulse and 
grain are as plenty as water and fire,” should he proceed to the 





| 
eares of education. At this point of his instructions the Sage | 
seems to haye been met by a very vexatious political heresy, which | 
gave him a great deal of trouble. Some Jack Cade of the 
« Flowery Land” had broached the doctrine that Kings should 
plough and reap with their own hands as well as other men, and | 
Mencius took infinite pains to show that such a system would not 
work, and that men who ruled (and we presume @ fortiori men 
who taught rulers how to rule) had enough to do without other 
labour. ‘The Superior Man,” as he told his disciple Pang Kang 
(who ventured to question him about taking presents greater 
than Confucius had ever accepted, from Princes whom he lectured 
and denounced), ‘deserves to be supported, and should be 
supported. 

Another topic which intensely interested Mencius and all the 
Sages of China, was somewhat of the nature of the query which a 
certain little Miss Eden asked her Whig parent some fifty years 
ago,—** Mamma, are Tories born wicked, or do they only become 
so?” Whether all men are naturally good or naturally bad, or 
some men good and some bad, and whether virtue be always the 
result of education, were questions debated with vast expenditure 





. . . 7” | 
of rhetoric. Confucius had said, ‘‘ Man is born for uprightness.” | 


Tsze-sze said, ‘* What Heaven has conferred, is called the Nature; | 
in accordance with this, nature is called the Path; the regulation 
of this path is called Jnstruction.” Kaou said, ‘‘Man’s nature is | 
neither good nor bad.” The philosopher Seun (whose little book | 
Dr. Legge translates at large in an Appendix, and who lived just 

after Mencius) taught that ‘‘ The nature of Man is evil, the good | 
which it shows is factitious ;” and that “ propriety and rightcous- | 
ness are the artificial production of the Sages.” As Plato argues 
in** The Banquet” that Love must itself be ugly, because (as Shelley 
says) “it desires what it hath not,—the Beautiful,” so Seuen in- 
geniously demonstrated that our wishing to do what is good is 
because our nature is evil,—as rich men do not wish for wealth, 
nor noblemen for rank. Mencius taught the contrary of all this, 
and insisted that ‘‘ the nature of Man is good.” ‘The tendency of 
man’s nature to good is like the tendency of water to flow down- 


wards, By leading and driving water you may cause it to go up- | 
hill. When men are made to do what is not good their natures 


are dealt with in this way. (Bk. vi., Pt. i.) 

Dr. Legge, whose learned and interesting comments on his 
author have a little too much tendency to assume the shape of | 
Bampton Lectures, deplores Mencius’s ignorance of the Fall and 
of Original Sin, and justly enough points out how little sense | 





his writings show of all the deeper phenomena of human 
existence which those doctrines shadow forth. There is, | 
indeed, with much admirable common-sense, considerable | 


clearness of insight, and an immense wealth of illustration, 
a lack—which makes itself painfully felt all through these 
works of Mencius, and generally through all the classical books of 
China—of any spark of super-secular life, any evidence of the 
existence in the writers of elements of feeling and thought tran- | 
scending mere worldly wisdom and _ political craft, and elevating 
Speculation into the region of Philosophy rightly so called. In 
reading them en gros, with much to approve and somewhat to ' 


admire, we yet seem to find the satisfactory solution of the 
enigma : How does it come to pass that the ancient, wide-spread, 
and generally-accepted religions of China have exercised so little 
elevating influence on the three hundred millions of human 
beings to whom, alas! they represent the light of life? The 
wonder would be, in truth, if the dry husks of such lessons— 
Morality minus Magnanimity, and Religion minus the love of God 
—should in any soil have sprung up and borne flowers of saintly 
sentiment or fruit of heroic virtue. It has happened almost as 
a matter of course that on the one side, among the higher intel- 
lectual classes, Confucianism rapidly dried up into a formal rever- 
ence for Tien, Heaven (more often spoken of still more imperson- 
ally as Tai-ke, the “Summit” ), and a perpetual talk about Ze, 
‘‘ order,” the characteristic Chinese conception of the moral law. 
On the other hand, among the masses wherein Fo-ism (Buddhism) 
and Tao-ism have prevailed, the nobler part of each creed has almost 
disappeared, and religion has dribbled down into the channels 
of idolatry and sorcery, wherein it seems always to run when not 
drawn up by a Sun of Righteousness,—a living and loving God, 
—unlike to him who sleeps in Nirvana. ‘There is throughout all 
Chinese classic literature, and pre-eminently in the works of the 
**Sage” before us, an absence of any perceptible desire to pene- 
trate the veil which hides eternal things, or any hunger and thirst 
after a righteousness and purity excelling the “propriety of con- 
duct” of ‘*the Superior Man.” ‘There is no trace of any sense of 
inward failure and weakness, such as made Marcus Aurelius write 
‘What art thou, O Man? A living soul chained to a decaying 
carcase.”” Much less is there the ery of St. Paul, “Oh! wretched 
man that Iam! who shall deliver me from this body of death ?” 
Such a lesson as that ‘*The pure in heart shall see God,” or such 
a prayer as ‘Give me the comfort of thy help again, and estab- 
lish me with thy free Spirit,” is foreign to the whole genius of 
Chinese philosophy. Confucius insisted on the Golden Rule 
both in its negative form as given by the Greek Isocrates: ‘* Thou 
shalt not doto another what thou would not have done to thyself,” 
and in its Christian form, ‘‘Thou shalt do to another what 
thou wouldest he should do to thee;” and one and all of 
the Chinese sages frequently announced their conviction that 
Tien blessed and approved such righteousness. But at this limit 
Morality and Religion together pretty nearly reached their 
Great Chinese Wall. The boundaries which Positivism would 
place on human aspiration are tacitly assumed, and cheerfully 
accepted, throughout Chinese classic thought, as Comte’s followers 
may, we think, vainly hope to behold them respected by men 
of Aryan or Semitic blood even for thousands of years after 
they have assured us that the ages of theology and metaphysics 
have long been past. 

One notable exception to this sweeping conclusion must, 
however, be made, as regards the non-religiousness of Chinese 
religion. A Buddhistic sect in China devoted to the worship 
of a certain mysterious Kwan Yin (variously rendered the 
‘*Goddess of Mercy,” the ‘ Manifested Voice,” or ‘ Great 
Compassionate Heart,”) seem in a marvellous way to have 
leaped at a bound to a very high spiritual altitude indeed. 
The Rev. Samuel Beal has translated the liturgy of this sect, 
the Confessional Service of the Great Compassionate Kwan-Yin, 
and of this work the Rev. W. H. Channing gives several 
very remarkable extracts in his Address on the Religions of China 
(Boston, 1870). We must close our observations of Chinese 
literature briefly by quoting a few of these excerpts, which 
certainly prove that even in the arid wilderness of Chinese 
religion there are oases of vivid spiritual life. The liturgy is 
an ‘“‘act of consecration to the service of a beneficent and com- 
passionate Being, who is manifested to all creatures for their 
deliverance from sin and error.” ‘The vow made in this service, 
after the Invocation of Buddha, &c., is as follows :— 

“Never will I seek nor receive private individual salvation, never 


| enter into final peace alone, but for ever and everywhere will I live and 


strive for the universal redemption of every creature throughout all 
worlds. Until all are delivered, never will I leave the world of sin, 
sorrow, and struggle, but will remain where I am.” 


| The liturgy proceeds to Confession, after this rubric: ‘‘ ‘The wor- 
| shippers having finished the sentences, ought to consider that all 


the obstacles which prevent spiritual progress spring from sins 
committed in our condition as sentient creatures. Every age 
has entertained its own peculiar crimes, which, descending from 
parent to child [the ‘ hereditary transmission of psychical habits,’ 
as Dr. Carpenter would say] have caused the sorrows of our pre- 


sent state. Without repentance there can be no remission. Ou 


' sins, therefore, ought to be well considered, that so they may be 


Bowing low, therefore, say thus: * We 


forgiven and destroyed. 
Ilitherto we 


have followed only the courses of this evil world. 
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is 
have only gone astray, but now we return, Oh! would that the | effect in repressing drunkenness. Even in the small country 


Merciful would receive our vows of amendment.’” ‘The con- 


clusion of this very noteworthy service is an intercessory prayer | 


for the moral good of all mankind. 





WHAT WE SAW IN AUSTRALIA.* 
Tere are a number of things which an intelligent person 
may see in any foreign country worth his attention, but 
which are scarcely important enough to be described at 
length in a book. These things may be divided into matters 
of general interest, which are so well known, or which a 
moment’s consideration can discover, that they are not remark- 
able enough to be preserved except in a private diary ; the other 


importance as also to be unworthy of preservation, except in the 
note-book or memory of an observer. 
work seem not to have borne this rule in mind, and have con- 
sequently filled their book with a number of details which make 
some portions of it seem absolutely childish. 

For example, it is no doubt a fact of some interest to any 
future Governor of New South Wales that the Government 
House at Sydney is a delightful residence, but that a serious 
drawback to it is a large sewer, which empties itself into the sea 
just in front of this residence. But any householder in London 
is sufficiently troubled with his own drains, without troubling 
himself with those of the Governor of New South Wales. In 


| districts, where, of course, the police force is small, it is not in. 
operative.” If the Miss Hills had, instead of writing down 
| aay of the truisms and petty details of which this book 
'is full, endeavoured to ascertain more accurately the real 
effect of this Act in other places besides West Australia, they 
would probably have added a useful contribution to the elucida- 
| tion of a most difficult and most important social problem,—the 
| repression of drunkenness. ‘There can scarcely be any doubt that 
such a law may prevent a great deal of intoxication, though it 
/must undoubtedly also involve some cases of severe practical 
‘injustice. It must, too, be somewhat difficult to carry out, ina 
| place where there are a large number of public-houses. But at 


ser | the same time, the principle of this measure must always be worthy 
class are objects not uninteresting in themselves, but of so little | 


The authoresses of this | 


of serious thought, for it holds up the drunkard, not only to 
social scorn, but stamps his character, so that it must be a con- 
tinual endeavour of any honest working-man to avoid getting 


| placed in such a category, even on the simple ground of his own 


| drunkard into his service. 


another place, these ingenuous young writers express their appro- | 
. . . . . | 
bation of some ‘admirably performed private theatricals, quite 


equal to any we have witnessed at home.” Noreader in England 
cares to know that the Miss Hills were at some private theatri- 
cals, nor is astonished that Australians are as capable of 
acting as English amateurs. Nor, again, is it by any means 
an extraordinary fact that the sorting arrangements at Adelaide 
resemble those at the London General Post-office. ‘This 


book is, in fact, very tedious, and any one who sits down to | 


read it through will certainly find it depressingly dull. The 
writers have gone to work in such a conscientious manner, that 
they have chronicled every little thing from the beginning to the 
end of their visit. Their inclinations led them more especially to 
observe numberless benevolent and educational establishments, 
and haying absolutely no literary power, they have presented the 
world with a book bearing a strong resemblance to a very large 
report on a number of charitable institutions. In fact, if these 


ladies had confined themselves to a work descriptive of the various | 


institutions in Australia, and pointed out in what manner they 
bear upon those at home, they might have produced a work 
which would have appealed to a smaller circle of readers, but 
which, as far as it went, would have been more successful than 
that which they have actually written. As a book to read, we 
cannot recommend What We Saw in Australia, but at the same 


time, as a guide-book for any one about to visit or to emigrate to | 
the Antipodes, it will be very useful, and it will be equally useful | 


for reference in the case of those interested in many social and 
charitable institutions, 
under review is worth some study. 
which drunkenness is treated in Australia must clearly have some 
bearing upon the treatment of this question at home. The 
Australians haye boldly carried out the policy of which the late 
Dr. Dalrymple was a strenuous advocate, viz., of treating habitual 
intoxication es a disease. There is an Inebriate Asylum, both at 
Victoria and at Adelaide. Without passing any judgment on 
the policy, it is obvious one merit possessed by these institutions 
is the fact that they hold an habitual drunkard up to the pity and 
contempt of the multitude, and would probably act more as 
a warning than a mere fine, which does not so permanently 
stamp a man as a drunkard. 

Again, both in South Australia and West Australia what may 
be termed deterrent measures are in force, in order to prevent 
persons from becoming intoxicated, as well as to punish them after 
they have been found drunk. 
hibiting the supply of alcoholic liquor to persons whose nameshave, 
according to forms prescribed, been published as those of habitual 
drunkards, publicans so supplying them being liable to a heavy 
penalty.” The writers, at the end of their volume (p. 437), 
give the two forms in use,—at the same place they write thus of its 
effect :—‘*Mr. Hare (the resident police-magistrate at Albany) 
assured us that the law, of which these notices are the exponents 


* What We Saw in Australia. By Rosamond and Florence Hill. Lonion: 
Mscmillan and Co. 1875. 








From this point of view, the book now | 
For instance, the manner in | 


These measures are simply “ pro- | 


No employer cares to take an _ habitual 
It must also tend to diminish the 
number of those miserable beings who frequent the public-house 
in some districts of our large towns, simply idling their time when 
they are not drunk, and who in the end frequently figure in the 
dock, and then in the prison. 

In our opinion, and probably in that of any one who takes up 
this book with a conscientious determination to read it through, the 
most interesting portion will be found in the description of the 
trans-continental telegraph. Englishmen do not, as a rule, 
appreciate the vast extent of the Australian continent. But it is 
possible in some way to comprehend the magnitude of the 
enterprise involved in establishing this line of telegraphs from 
imagining ‘‘the town of Neweastle-on-Tyne resolving to under- 

| take, at its own cost, the construction of a telegraph to the shores 
of the Caspian Sea. As regards distance, this would be a parallel 
case, but the difficulties of construction in an unknown country 
inhabited by savages must far exceed any besetting the European 
line we are supposing.” ‘The Bill for the construction of the line 
passed through the South-Australian Parliament in June, 1870; 
it was to extend from Port Darwin in%the north to Adelaide in 
the south, over 1,800 miles of land, of which 1,300 was terra in- 
cognita, ** excepting what Stuart's ‘Diary’ had made known of it.” 
On the 22nd of August, 1872, Mr. Todd, Postmaster-General 
of South Australia, and the authorand unwearying superintendent 
of this great and useful enterprise, completed the line, after passing 
through hardships and toils which one connects rather with the 
journeys of an African explorer than of a Government official. 

We shall now have sufficiently shown the character of this work 
without further extracts or comments. Industrial and Reforma- 

tory Schools, Deaf and Dumb Asylums, will be found placed among 
details of every-day life which it would be uninteresting to notice. 
Sut if the Miss Hiils have done nothing else, they have shown 
with what facility unprotected ladies travelling alone can see many 
places and things which must possess the deepest interest for 
intelligent minds. Still, while fully appreciating the value of 
some of their observations, we should be sorry to read many books 
| Which are written more after the model of the report of a Secretary 
| of a Poor-Law Board, than of some of the graceful works which 
have fallen from some travelled ladies. 


pecuniary position. 





ELSIE.* 
Tue writer of this story, who would seem, as the initials upon the 
title-page stand alone, without reference to any previous work, to 
be one who has not published before, if a novice in authorship, 
does not suffer that fact to be betrayed by want of skill in compo- 
sition. Her simple tale, which is, as she justly says, only a sketch, 
is told in good language and with feeling ; and although it is just 
the old story of woman’s trustfulness and man’s baseness, and 
contains, therefore, in its plot, nothing that is particularly new or 
striking, the local colouring with which it is invested gives it a 
certain charm. ‘The author assumes that no human life thrown 
open to our gaze would be uninteresting, could the thoughts and 


' motives which are the mainsprings of that life be also made plain to 


us ; and acting upon this presumption, she weaves the short history 
of Elsie Elliot, the miller’s daughter. This life, recounted in a 
simple, poetical sort of way, with the characteristics of the 
peasantry among whom it was led strongly brought out, and 
forming, as it does, a series of pleasingly-drawn rural pictures, 


and which is in force throughout the colony, has a considerable | 8 agreeable enough as a study, but we utterly demur to the 
| proposition that a clear insight into the souls of our neighbours 





* E'sie: a Lowiand Sketch, By A.C. M. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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would be either profitable or pleasing. Profitable it certainly 


could not be, since such insight is not given to us; and it, 


would, we feel certain, puzzle the most ardent psychologist 
to feel * interested ” in the reve 
ness, and vanity which would meet his view, if he had the gift— | 
which happily has been reserved to Himself by the only One who | 
knows how to make use of it—of reading the hearts of our fellow- | 
men. Llsie’s heart is the innocent heart of a pious young girl,— 
pious, that is to say, after the fashion that obtains amongst per- 
sons brought up in the belief of Calvinistic dogmas, and this | 
heart is entirely given to her mother, until the time when a would- | 
be lover obtains unlawful possession of it, only, of course, to tire | 
of it and throw it away. Elsie is just such a girl as one would 

expect to find in one who has a dour Scotchman for a father and | 
akindly, gentle Devonshire woman for her mother,—a woman who, 

misunderstood and depreciated by all her neighbours, and even | 
by her husband, comes to bestow the chief wealth of her affections 
upon her daughter, and to stand continually between her and the | 
somewhat stern, if loving, father. Elsie, of course, adores her | 
mother, but looks upon her other parent with quite as mnch fear | 
as love. And no wonder, for ‘an elder of the kirk, sair respectit 
in a’ the country-side”—a man who condemned sinners as sternly 
as sin, and who believed firmly that certain human beings were 
foreordained to destruction—a proud, reserved, self-contained 
man, who needed help and sympathy from none, and who, 
moreover, had appeared an old man to Elsie even from her 
childhood, being twenty years older than her mother, was not 
likely to take strong hold upon the affections of any girl, but more 
especially of a thoughtful one such as Elsie, who had contrived to 
build up for herself a faith almost as stern and uncompromising 
as that of her father. The portrait of Elsie as a child learning 
the “‘ Shorter Carridge,”’ and gathering from it a theology which 
taught her that everything which was pleasant was wrong, and that 
she might very probably be a being doomed “for the glory of her 
Creator” to eternal misery, peace of mind being only attainable 


lations of folly, selfishness, wicked - 


| to a paper in which they declared themselves to be man and wife, 
contracts, as he supposes, a Scotch marriage. Only afterwards, 
when he discovers a flaw in the contract, and finds that 
Auchenreoch is on the English side of the Border, the temptation 
to rejoice in his freedom is too strong for him, and he fails to 
return, as he first intended, and make matters right by going 
through again what passes for a marriage ceremony. Having 
taken one downward step, the rest is easy, and the suppression of 
Elsie’s letter to her mother, which is the cause of so much after- 
misery, is a thing only to be expected. Of course, Elsie’s fate is 
the usual one,—petted and caressed at first, ill-treated and neglected 
afterwards, finally cast off. LE lsie’s return to the home of 
her childhood, her rapturous reception by the mother, and the 
way in which she contrives to remain with her now blind father 
by passing herself off as a servant, is very well told, as also is the 
gradual softening of the stern old miller and his repentance for 
his hardness towards his disobedient child. This man’s character 
is very natural,—the struggles induced by the discordance of his 
religious belief, with a very real tenderness of heart underlying it,— 
his endeavour to act up to what he believes to be his spiritual status 
amongst his neighbours, and his secret fear of their opinion, 
which he outwardly pretends to despise,—the love for his young 
wife, which, amounting in reality to a passion, he had vainly en- 
deavoured to subdue, and which he to a great extent conceals, 
despising himself for its existence. It is a touching moment 
when, after forgiving Elsie, and showing her the feeling which he 
had so sternly crushed down, he asks her about her dead child :— 
‘** Elsie,’ he said, dreamily, as she seated herself at his side, ‘how 
did ye ca’ yer baby ?’—This sudden question was like a blow to Elsie, 
but she managed to answer, ‘I called her Mary Helen, after mither, 
and ’—but she broke off there, and asked, ‘ Why, father ?’"—‘If I win 
into heaven,’ he said simply, ‘I'll be wantin’ to find her, ye ken. I'll 
hae my eyesight there again; and he sighed heavily. ‘I often think 
o’ how I prayed my e’en might never see thee again! The Lord has 
been verra guid to me!’” 
Mrs. Affleck and her two idols, ‘‘ my John” and ‘‘oor John,” are 





as the result of having uadergone some “mysterious convulsion 
called conversion,” which would shake and change her whole 
existence, is not unnatural; on the contrary, with children un- 
fortunate enough to be brought up under similar training, such 
cases are by no means rare. The child grows up morbidly sensi- 
tive, as is to be expected in one of her disposition, a disposition 
tender and affectionate by nature, and given over to the unhealthy 
practice of perpetual introspection. ‘The reader will be tempted 
to smile when he finds Elsie at thirteen speculating as to whether 
or not the friend she has accidentally made, and whom already in 
a childish way she unconsciously loves, is of the number of the 
elect; yet it is only in keeping with her character that she should 
do so, and with her unselfishness, that she should pray for his 
salvation at the price of her own! ‘The friend disappears 
for some years from her neighbourhood, but while he retains but 
a slight recollection of Elsie, she has held Herbert Yates in faithful 
remembrance, and all her sympathies are ready to respond at once 
to his slight and careless efforts to win her regard, when he returns 
as a casual visitor to her neighbourhood, and finds the child who 
once tended him so lovingly grown up into a beautiful young 
woman, It is, no doubt, equally natural that Elsie, in spite of 
her training, should permit herself those lingering interviews by the 
brook-side while her lover either angled for fish or did a more 
dangerous kind of angling, by singing to Miss Elsie sentimental 
German and English songs; though Elsie, with all her innocence, 
must have been perfectly well aware that they were not quite 
right, even if it was not until they had been made known 
by Mrs, Affleck to her father, and he had forbidden Elsie 
ever to see Herbert more, that there was any actual 
guilt in them. At any rate, the miller’s sternness making 
his daughter miserable, induces her to listen but too willingly 
to the entreaty of her lover that she should go off with 
him, be privately married, and made happy in an English 
home, and the very day of her mother’s return, for Mrs. Elliot 
has been absent, attending upon his sister's death-bed, Elsie dis- 
appears. Now, Herbert Yates is not a villain, he is only a plea- 
sant, affable, good-natured young man, who before all things 
prizes his Own comfort and enjoyment, and who, as is very often 
the case under such circumstances, is a general favourite. Having 
without much thought won Elsie’s regard, and found that during 
the quiet hours by the stream he has himself unwittingly drifted 
into what he calls love, he has no thought of dishonouring the 
beautiful peasant girl, who possesses a refinement and grace above 
others of her station, but really does intend to marry her, So he 
carries her off to an inn at no great distance, and calling the land- 
lord and his servant to be witnesses of his own and Elsie’s signature 


| 
{mended as an anodyne than as a restorative, Elsie is prettily 
| written and fairly good. 

| 


clever little sketches ; and for a mild, simple little story, without 
a particle of excitement in it, and certainly more to be recom- 





THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NEUTRALS.* 
‘** AN adequate work,” said Sir William Harcourt, in the preface 
to his well-known “ Historicus” letters, ‘on the Rights and Duties 
of Neutrals, founded on a sound basis of historical investiga- 
tion and judicial decision, has yet to be written.” Certainly it 
is desirable that there should exist among English law-books some 
work of a more judicial and exact character than that of Sir 
William Harcourt. Mr, Hall has, we think, filled the void, and 
his work is a valuable and masterly contribution to legal literature. 
Occasionally it is marred by a too pompous style, but take it as 
| a whole, it is well planned and well executed, clear in design and 
‘skilful in execution. ‘The settled principles which now govern 
the relative rights and duties of neutrals and belligerents, and the 
historical facts to which these principles owe their recognition, 
are given shortly and clearly, but not so briefly as to make the 
book distasteful to the general reader. ‘The clearness with which 
our author treats his subject is well shown by his chapter on 
By the use of this term he 


* Analogues of Contraband.” 
avoids confusing questions relating to articles essentially con- 
traband of war with those which have reference to things 
quite different in their nature, yet, to a certain extent, 
governed by rules somewhat similar to those which apply to 
purely contraband goods. With the transport of contra- 
band merchandise, says Mr. Hall (p. 127), is usually classed 
/analogically that of despatches bearing upon the conduct of 
the war and of persons in the service of the belligerents. 
But the distinction which exists between merchandise con- 
, traband of war on the one hand, and despatches and servants of 
| a belligerent power, in the most important case which has arisen 
within recent years, viz., that of the ‘Trent,’ was not properly 
| appreciated either by Mr. Seward or Sir William Harcourt. Mr. 
| Seward wished Messrs. Mason and Slidell to be considered as con- 
| traband of war. Sir William Harcourt proves clearly enough that, 
from the destination of the vessel, they could not be contraband ; 
but though his arguments served well enough for the temporary 
purpose for which they were put forward, they are underlaid with 
the fallacy that persons can be contraband of war at all. A diplo- 
| matic agent cannot be arrested by a belligerent ; the exemption 
from capture, as in the case of despatches, lies, not in the 


* The Rights and Dutics of Neutrals. By W.E. Hall. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1874, 
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actual destination, but in the character of the person himself. 
‘‘The despatches,” says our author (p. 128), ‘‘are themselves 
exempt from seizure, on the ground that their transmission is as 
important in the interests of the neutral as of the belligerent 
country.” The difference exists in this, that an apparently innocent 
cargo may be shown to be capable of being used in such a manner 
as to become contraband of war, but diplomatic persons cannot 
change their character, and are always exempt from capture. The 
question of destination, so important in the case of goods, is more 
or less immaterial in the case of diplomatic agents. It would be 
immaterial also in the case of a neutral ship having on board a body 
of belligerent troops, even though bound from one neutral port to 
another ; ‘it is possible for a vessel to render herself liable to 
seizure and confiscation for a transport effected between two neu- 
tral ports” (p. 132). This reasoning appears to be based upon the 
judgment of Sir William Scott in the case of the ‘ Friendship,’ 
and that judgment seems clearly to justify this proposition. ‘This 
example will sufficiently show the need for some attempt to lay 
down the existing law in a clear form. 

The importance of the special question of neutrality as 
a distinct feature of international law has sprung into 
marked importance quite within recent years. The growth 
of commerce and the facility of intercourse between 
different parts of the world, and the more pacific doctrines 
which, as a rule, prevail among English and American politi- 
cians, will probably render it the most interesting portion 
of international law to the chief maritime States. Indeed, 
the importance of international law has, to a great ex- 
tent, been confined to the dealings of maritime nations. ‘Two 
schools of speculative opinion,” writes Mr. Hall (p. 2), ‘‘ and two 
independent currents of usage have hitherto existed, and as the 
larger number of questions arising out of the neutral attitude 
happen to be necessarily connected with maritime war or com- 
merce, the two theories of right have practically embodied the 
respective wishes of nations which were strong or weak at sea.” 
While this general view is, taken as a whole, no doubt, correct, it is 
as wellalso to remember that some, at least, of the most important 
reforms in international law have sprung into being at the in- 
stance of a maritime nation. The United States, in 1793, first 
endeavoured to put an end to privateers, but until the Declara- 
tion of Paris in 1856, these pests of commerce could hardly be con- 
sidered as things of the past; still it is as well to give credit to 
maritime nations who have initiated any reforms of so beneficial 
and pacific a nature. The rapid growth of sounder principles of 
neutrality, as we have already said, and as Mr. Hall in his sketch 
of the Law of Neutrality very clearly shows, can scarcely be ap- 


-preciated without becoming acquainted with historical details 


For example, it is less than a hundred years ago, viz., in 1788, 
“that the right of a neutral State to give suecour under 
treaty to a belligerent gave rise to serious, if any protest.’ In 
that very year, the Duke of Brunswick contracted to supply 
Holland with 3,000 men, and it may therefore well be said that 


neutrality, strictly speaking, is an outcome of the civilisation of 


the last hundred years. But while this growth of commerce, and 
consequent desire on the part of neutral nations to interfere as 
little as possible with either of the belligerents, and to enable their 
own ordinary transactions to continue with as little interruption 
as possible, may be considered as conducing to the general 
comfort of the world, it is often held that it is easy 
to carry the doctrine of the freedom of trade to such 
an extent as to prolong wars. For instance, the question 
of the negotiation in neutral countries of foreign loans brought 
out for the benefit of a belligerent State is one which has 
been much debated. Sir Robert Phillimore and many Conti- 
nental jurists hold that this is in theory contrary to the duties of 
«a neutral Power. Mr. Hall shows that though eminent writers 
hold this opinion, modern statesmen, as, for instance, Mr. Web- 
ster, consider the practice, the most recent instances of which are 
the negotiation in England of the French Morgan Loan and part 
of the North-German Confederation Loan, as quite justifiable. 
Money is, of course, an article of commerce, and like many other 
things which may influence the event of a war, and which yet may 
be legitimately supplied by the subjects of a neutral government, 
cannot be prevented from flowing into the exchequer of a belligerent 
nation, if neutral nations put faith in its credit. Considering 
money even in the same class as arms, this would only entitle a 


belligerent nation to seize it as contraband of war, which is of 


course impossible. Mr. Hall writes (p. 50), “A belligerent no 
more dreams of complaining because the markets of a neutral 
nation are open to his enemy for the purchase of money, than 


because they are open for the purchase of cotton.” We call | 


| attention to this point, because it seems to us, considering the 
| difference of opinion that exists upon it, that Mr. Hall might 
have devoted more space to a subject of such importance. There 
|is much more worthy of notice in this work, but we have suffi- 
| ciently indicated the importance of the subject of Mr. Hall's 
| book,—that its theory and history are ably sketched, and that the 
| points of law, as they now exist, are shown with much clearness 


and precision. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
sceniveniiicaesibias 
The Worthies of Cumberland. By Henry Lonsdale, M.D. (Rout. 
| ledge.)—This volume is occupied with a number of smaller celebrities, 
of whom the first, George Graham, the clockmaker, and the last, Mus. 
grave Lewthwaite Watson, the sculptor, are the best known to fame, 
Watson, perhaps, ought scarcely to be classed in a second rank, as he 
occupies an honourable place in the history of English art. Graham, 
too, in his own line was eminent. He did permanent service to the art 
of clockmaking, and some of his improvements, the mercurial com. 
pensating pendulum and the dead-beat escapement, for instance, still 
hold their place amongst all the inventions of more recent ingenuity, 
One fact which Dr. Lonsdale mentions speaks volumes for the practical 
worth of Graham’s work. Three of his clocks are still in efficient use 
at the Greenwich Observatory, and one of them was selected for service 
in the observations of the transit of Venus. Graham was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, the funeral taking place, strangely enongh, at 
night. Abraham Fletcher, ‘tobacco-pipe maker,” another of the 
“ worthies ” of this volume, was a remarkable instance of what a man 
| can achieve in spite of all unfavourable circumstances. Fletcher had 
three weeks’ schooling in his life, and he made himself a really note- 
worthy mathematician. The account of his struggles, and of the results 
which he achieved, as Dr. Lonsdale gives it, is remarkably interesting, 





Arvan ; or, the Story of the Sword: a Poem. By Herbert Todd, M.A, 
(Henry S. King and Co.)—The “Sword” is a magic weapon, which King 
Arvan has had fashioned for him by certain gnomes whom he has the good- 
fortune to get into his power, and which gives victory to the hand that 
wields it. Arvan, corrupted by success, becomes a cruel tyrant. Among 
the captives of his many wars is one Chair, whom he treats just as 
Alboin, King of the Lombards, treated Rosamunda, and who plots to 
avenge herself by robbing him of the sword. The magic weapon passes 
through various fortunes, and finally falling into the hands of King 
Emeth, with whom Arvan has waged his last war, is thrown by the 
conqueror into the sea. This is the story which Mr. Todd tells in a 
poem of twenty-four books, numbering each, on an average, more 
| than six hundred lines. We might ask how many poems of such 

dimensions have found favour with mankind, Not more than can be 
‘counted on the fingers. But, perhaps, Mr. Todd does not claim 
!to have written an epic, though indeed ho affects the grand-epic 
| style. What, then, has been the fate of ‘ Madoc ” and of * Rode- 
| rick ?” Southey’s undoubted genius scarcely gained favour for them at 
the first, and has certainly failed to keep them alive. But we will 
estimate Arvan on its own merits. First, how does Mr. Todd wield 
his instrument, the blank-verse metre? The education of which his 
works show evident marks keep him from the utter and ludicrous 
failure of those who fancy that prose cut up into lengths of ten syllables, 
more or less, makes blank verse. Nay, more, we find a good line now 
and then. It would be strange, perhaps, if among some fifteen thousand 
we should not find some such, though it is a fact that some men do contrive 





always to avoid a musical or sonorous collection of syllables,—pupaxis 


xaxas. But we cannot find a good passage, as many as ten, or even five, 


The cadence always becomes monotonous, 


really good lines together. 
And eases of 


even if it is not marred by somo harshness or feebleness. 
false emphasis oceur so frequently as to prove that Mr. Todd’s ear is but 
very imperfectly cultivated,—without that fine sense of melody w hich, if 
candidates for poetical fame would only believe it, is wanted ten times 
| more in blank than in rhymed verse. Of the following lines, for instance, 
f the poem, every one, except 


the first, has emphasis falling on weak words which are not meant to 


which represent the average versification « 


bear it:— 
“My brother, I have heard the din of war, 

The rattle of the spear upon the shield, 

The neighing of the war-steed for the strife, 

The thundering of the scythed chariot-wheels ; 

And lo! a great voice, travelling o'er the earth, 

Hath come unto me, piercing to my ears, | 

Saying, ‘ Against thee Arvan levies war. '' 
Any one of these might pass, did it stand singly, but in sequence they 

y on gat y gly, 
produce a bad effect. One of the words, “ scythéd,” exhibits a licence 
which Mr. Todd avails himself of too frequently, the accenting of the 
final syllable “ed.” He should have studied and followed the practice 
of Mr. Tennyson in this respect. It is scarcely too much to say that it 
disfigures and weakens every line in which it occurs. In such word 
as “bared,” used for bare, it is altogether inadmissible. Defects of style 
are numerous. Compound words are, perhaps, a weakness of 
al 
youth, to be excused by the precedent of such poets as Catullus, 
and Mr. Tennyson himself, whose juvenile poems abound 
} 4 ry » © 

with them. But such an expression as “caverned joys,” for the 
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delights of dwelling in a cavern, cannot be borne. Who does not 
think of the “marshy joys” of Mrs. Leo Hunter’s poem? Similes, 
again, are far too frequent, and not reserved, as Homer and Virgil 
reserve them, for places where the reader has leisure to appreciate 
As for the tale iteelf, it lacks interest; the action is seanty and 


them. a , . , 
slow, the dialogue tediously copious. Yet we can discern a certain 
promise in Mr. Todd’s work. There is imagination in it in its larger 


features, there is fancy in its details, The oratory is sometimes eloquent, 
the description sometimes picturesque. It manifests constantly the 
results of culture and reading. It is sometimes genuinely poetical, 
though its author has yet to make out his claim as a poet. If he would 
sneceed in doing this, he must have some more modest and practicable 
aims than writing a poem which exceeds, in lengti at least, the Aneid, 
and even the Iliad. We shall give our readers what seems a favourable 
specimen of Mr. Todd’s work, the description of the ‘ Worshippers of 


a 
Dest “ For these were of all tribes who lived on earth 


The only men who worshipped Death as God. 
And him they served, knowing well his might ; 
For said they, * He is strongest Lord of all ; 
Stronger than lust, for he destroyeth lust ; 
Stronger than life, since that he quencheth life- 
Therefore they worshipped him with hideous rites, 
And shaped in stone eterne his image vast, 

Tbat now stands ghastly on the eastern plains, 
Behind the altar black with human blood. 
Earless it is, for the skin-wearers said, 

*Farless is Death ; he hears no mortal prayer. 
We, too, his children, should have earless hearts, 
For that the children should be like their lord." 


Spoilt Lives. By S. Raper. (Tinsley.)—The three young women 
whose lives are “spoilt,” or nearly spoilt, in this history, aro too silly. 
The author is careful not to put any attractive element into the char- 
acter of Augustus Lawless, for whom, as for a heartless villain, she feels 
a proper contempt. But why do not her heroines share her feeling? It 
is impossible to see what they found in him to fascinate them. Of course 
there is no help against lives being ‘‘spoilt,” if their possessors have 
not the sense to use the ordinary ways of keeping them in safety. The 
novel begins with some promising scenes. Mabel Vansittart, who is 
introduced to us at “ Virginia Seminary,” is an “ agreeable rattle ” of 
the female sex, and certainly amuses us. But when we have to become 


colour, we should say, in the tale—and marries another young officer, 
only this time a Navy man, in a way still more silly. But fortune 
befriends her, She is taken in the capacity of a governess to the very 
place where recognition as a person of importance awaited hor, and 
not only has the pleasure of being owned by a noble grandfather and 
made comfortable for life, but also has the far greater satisfaction of 
triumphing over the mean-spirited employer who had accused her of 
flirting, and resolved to visit her with immediate dismissal. In the 
| character and fortunes of Cecil, who may be supposed to dispute the 
position of heroine with “ Blue Bell,” the author attempts something more 
subtle, and is not unsuccessful. An improvement is urgently needed 
in her style. To talk of a young lady “circulating” the woods for 
instance, is not English. Possibly it may be Canadian, but then the 
woods were in England. 

The History of the Scottish Church. By the Rev. Thomas M'‘Crie, 
D.D. (Blackie.)—Part of this volume was published, we learn, some 
years ago, this part embracing the history of the Church of Scotland 
from the Reformation to the Revolution. The additions that have been 
made to it carry the story down to the Disruption in 1543, The 
most interesting portion is that which relates to the causes of the 
various secessions which have been made from the Reformed Church. 
The history is significant, especially as throwing light on the probable 
future of the Establishment, as it is constituted by the legislation of the 
past Session. We do not, perhaps, need any one to tell us that in things 
ecclesiastical, as in other things, what is broken cannot be mended, 
unless it is mended at once. The edges of the fracture are worn away 
and lose their shape, and if they are brought together again, the 
A singular instance is furnished by the Seces- 
The ques- 





adhesive power is lost. 
sion led by Ebenezer Erskine, minister of Stirling, in 1733. 
tion in dispute was an offshoot of the great question of patronage- 
Erskine, with some followers, protested against an Act of the General 
Assembly, and were expelled from the Church, the vote of expulsion 
being carried by the casting-vote of the Moderator. That they 
should have formed dissenting communities under these circumstances is 
not surprising, but that when the Assembly of the next year repealed 
the Act of Expulsion, and when every method of entreaty was used to 





serious, the pleasantness of the book is at an end. The plot consists of | 
a number of complications in love-making, which are not pleasant read- | 
ing, and which have not even the merit of appearing probable. Still | 
the early chapters leave an impression that the writer may do better | 
hereafter. 
Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities. By the Author of “The | 
Recreations of a Country Parson.” (Longmans.)—We opened this | 
volume at a sentence which seemed to account for its strength and for | 

“Blessed be reading! It is the next consolation to | 
writing.” It strikes us that the writing which is a “consolation” to | 
the writer is not unlikely to be anything but a consolation to his readers. | 
To be true to its character, it must, to specify one point, be done with 
ease, and we all know what the opinion of no mean judge was about 
“easy writing.” Writing ought to be a very serious business, and it 
would be well if our author would realise the fact a little more. He has | 
no little skill in the art, and this has been recognised by a popularity 
which is probably, to say the least, not unequal to his merits, but he 
He gossips to us in a way 


its weakness. 


presumes on his facility and his reputation. 
that not more than one or two writers during all time have ever been 
allowed to gossip to their readers. There must 
peculiarly rich and productive in a mind which can 
offence transcribe its casual thoughts. Men of ordinary 
must be content to think their they 


interest others, The “Country Parson” thinks, it would seem, that 


be something 
without 
genius 
very best, when wish to | 
whatever may pass through his mind gets thereby a stamp which 


should mak¢ 





it pass current. Most of what he produces is accordingly 
{unformed. He is a man, it is clear, of culture, and of 
liberal views in theological and social matters. Hence he is never | 
offensive, but he is sometimes tedious, and sometimes curiously wrong. 

He wants | 





very rude ar 


Let any one read, for instance, his chapter on Cathedrals. 
to know, for instance, who would now-a-days think of building a Cathe- 
dral. Why, the people at Manchester are thinking of it; this is but 
one answer out of many. In a note, indeed, he acknowledges that he is 
wrong, but would it not have been better to cancel the essay, or such 
part of it as needed cancelling ? If the ‘Country Parson‘ is a veteran 
author, Mr. A. Lamont, who gives us Wayside Wells, or Thonghts from 
Deepdute 


tells us in his preface. 





(Hodder and Stoughton), is a novice. So much, indeed, ho 
: If he would strike out three out of four of | 
his epithets, his style would be vastly improved. The best thing in 
his book is a criticism on “ Nathaniel Hawthorne,” which shows sound 
judgment and a power of just appreciation. 

Bhe Bell. By Mrs. G. C. Hudleston. 3 vols. (Samuol Tinsley.)— 
This is a lively and readable tale, deriving some of its attraction, per- 
naps, from the comparative strangeness of its surroundings (the scene 
is laid in Canada), but showing easy and natural sketching of character, 
and dialogue of which it is not impossible to imagine that it may have 
been spoken, The heroine is quite undeserving of the exalted position 
being the centre of a story, except for her beauty, which we must 
take on Mrs, Hudleston’s valuation. Sho falls in love in a very silly 
way with a most undesirable young officer—there is a strong military | 


| should “Jove ” 


| “ Polydamus ”? 
| revision, but, on the whole, it deserves the commendation with which 


bring them back, they should have still stood out, can only be accounted 
for on the principle that divisions are always hard to heal, and Scotch 
divisions hardest of all. We cannot compliment Dr. M-Crie on his impar- 
tiality. He has not the faintest idea of doing justice to his adversaries, 
or of realising the position or point of view of those who differ from 


him. His estimate of the “ moderate” party seems to us particularly 


| unfair, an unfairness which culminates in a passage relating to Dr. 


Robertson which we shall quote, but shall prefer not to characterise :— 

“Ho was impressed with the belief that his death was not far distant. 
‘Bat,’ adds Dugald Stewart, his biographer, ‘/‘he his great contemporary, 
Hume, he contemplated its approach not only without terror, but 
with cheerfulness and complacency.’ Not a word seems to have escaped 


| his lips (else it would surely have been told), indicating the presence of 
| a ‘better hope’ than Hume could have cherished to cheer the dying 
| hours of the accomplished leader of the Church of Scotland.” 


The Story of the Trejan War. (James Blackwood.)—This is de- 
scribed as “an epitome of incidents, actions, an events which occurred 
before, at, and after the siege of Troy.” The task has been well per- 
formed, notwithstanding some blemishes, Perhaps the author is right, 
considering the average knowledge of the readers for whom the volume 
is intended, in using the Latin names of the divinities. But why 
be ever employed, when no necessities of verse compel, 
And why should such a bar- 

We do not know of any 

Why, again, “Dolan ” and 


instead of the more dignified Jupiter? 
barism as “Grecians ” be ever admitted ? 
“Grecians” except at Christ's Hospital. 
In this matter of the names the book certainly wants 


Dr. Ellicott, who supplies a preface, introduces it to the reader, 

The Scripture Atlas, (W. and A. K. Johnston.)—This consists of 
sixteen maps, illustrating the course of human history as it is given in 
the Scriptures. The distribution of races according to the ethnology of 
Genesis, the Old Testament view of the geography of Gentile nations, 


| the Exodus, modern Egypt and Sinai, Palestine at various epochs, the 


countries of the Captivity, plans of Jerusalem-— ancient and modern—of 
the Tabernacle with the encampment of the Tribes, and of the Temple 
of Solomon, and the journeyings of St. Paul, are among the subjects of 
the maps, which, though the sizo is sometimes of necessity scarcely 
adequate to the subject, are excellont. The book is likely to be most 
useful, even though we may not think, with the late Bishop of Exeter, 
that a child’s knowledge of Scripture should be limited to the 
geography of Scripture. 

Healey: a Romance. By Jessie Fothergill. (Henry S. King and 
Co.)—“ Ughtred Earnshaw” sounds like a revival of ‘* Wuthering 
Heights,” and the sceno amid which the estimable, but not interesting 
individual who bears that unpleasant name lives and moves is not 
unlike the milieu of “ Shirley.” Miss Katharine Healey is a good deal 
after the fashion of “ Jane Eyre,”—she is small, plain, strong-minded, 


' and has her own and other people’s business to attend to. We are 


bound to take the author’s word for it that //ea/ey—a very ill-chosen 
title—is “a romance,” but it is not a bit like one. It is an ordinary 


novel; there are scores like it in Mr. Murlie’s list ; the romantic element 
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is not particularly strong, and fe 


i into the incidents, 
is nothing objectionable in it. 


infuse 
there 
to be 
nature at all. She is much more 
its amenities, and its gentle sentiments. 


well drawn. 
first attempt, promising better things hereafter. 


It is nicely written, in good English, 
The author means Wilfrid Healey 
a brute, but she does not make him one; and indeed, her chief 
mistake is ‘in endeavouring to depict the seamy side of human 
at home among its decencies, 
A ruffianly, ranting preacher, 
named Crier, in the story, is a mere caricature ; but the heroine, Katha- 
rine, and her brother's secretly-married, ill-treated young wife, are very 
The plot is rather straggly, and the book 


and 


strikes us as a 
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"rary a r a) ! 
SADER Pada how: WANTED.— 2o¥ AL SC ILOOL of MINES. 
F, WANTED, for a firs Provincial Daily 
Newspaper. of advanced “ beral principles, a sd fessor FRANKLAND, D.C.L., F.R.S., will com- 
ADER-WRITER. mence a course of Forty Lects wes on INORGANIC 
Address “ ALPHA,” care of ADAMS and FRANCIS, | CHEMISTRY on Monday next, the 4th October, at 
Adve rtising Agents, 59 Fleet Street. Be 10 o'clock, to be coutinued on each succeeding Wed- 
,1IyTR ry 4 hy > nesday, Friday, and Monday, at the same hour. Fee 
\ Sl B- EDITO ia WA N i E D.— for the course, £4. Laboratory practice, £12 for three 
di WANTED, for a First-class Provincial Daily | months. 
Newspaper, an Experienced SUB-EDi" Professor HUXLEY, LL.D., F.R.S.. will commence 





t 










SF. care of Messrs. STRE ET BROTHERS 
5 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C 


ONDON REPORTER and CORRE- 
4A SPONDENT WANTED.—WANTED, for a First- 
luss Daily Provincial Journal, a Gentleman to write a 
LO ND IN LETTER, and undertake the general! duties 
olitan Representat e. 
Address, “ R. J.," care of W. J. CLARKE, 85 Grace- 
hureh Stre et, London, E.C. 
NIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE.— 
HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, LONDON 
CENTRE (Women), June 12th, 1876. 
For further inform ation, apply t ) MISS PRIDEAUX, 
Goldsmith's Hall, E.¢ 


ME INTONE iad Ixperienced TU TOR, 
Bt about to return to Mentoue for the winter, is 
prepared to take charge of ONE or TWO PUPILS. 
Address *B. A.,” 3 Wesley Street, Barusley. 
VASTBOURNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 
FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A.,_ formerly 
Sec i jar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES 
BOYS frum seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare 
for the Public Schools, References and terms on 


application, 
7? O COURSES of LECTURES on 
MINERALS and ROCKS will be given at 

KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, by Prof. TENNANT, 
to which the public are admitted on paying the College 
fees. One course on Wednesday and Friday mornings, 
from Nine to Ten o'clock, commencing Wednesday, 
October 6th, and terminating at Easter, 1876. The 
other course is given on Thursday evenings, from 8 to 
9 The Lectures are illustrated by a very extensive 
collection of specimens, 

Practical Instruction in Mineralo ey and Geology is 
given by Professor Tennant, F.G.S., at bis residence, 
149 Strand, W.C. 














aus. (Clark) 15.0 ; } 
Yate te ombs icownis (R.T.S.) 36 | INuminated Fountain. 
.18mo (Macmillan) 1/0 | Cook them, by 


T.), Children’s Treasury.of English Song. part 2 
ecosesesccscees (Routledge) 10,6 














spacinoticscesmmead (Bell & Sons) 42/0 
26 | of Cemetery at Malta; the Sanitation of 
.(Bell & Sons) 5/0 | day; Esthetics of House-Building ; 
4/6 | Catherine Street, W.C., and all Newsmen, 


(T. T. Clark) 
..(Nimmo) 
.(Maemillan) 
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a course of Eighty Lectares on BLOLOGY (or Natural 
History, including Paleontology) on Monday next, the 
4th October, at 10 o'clock, to be continued at the same 
hour on every week-day but Saturday. Fee for the 
Lectures, £4; for the Laboratory instruction, £6. 

Professor GUTHRIE, F.R.S., will commence a course 
of about Sixty Lectures on PHYSICS at 1 o'clock on 
Morday next, to be continued at the same hour on 
every week-day but Saturday. Fee for the course, 
£4; for the Laboratory work, £10. 

Professor GOODEVE, M.A., will commence a course 
of Thirty-six Lectures, with Demonstrations, on 
APPLIED MECHANICS, on Tuesday next, the 5th 
October, at 10 o'clock, to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Tuesday, 


| at the same hour. 


N.B.—AIl the above Lectures will be given in the 
New Buildings, Exhibition Road, South Kensington. 
TRENHAM RE EKS, Registrar. 
AT ‘THIS SEASON 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA 
Are speedily cured by the use of 


S** SNCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 
Sold by all Chemists. 
YEMARKABLE, very Remarkable 


Indeed, are. the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 
and invigorating to the the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 

HITE and. SOUND TE ETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pear! Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens | 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s 9d per box. Soild by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for * Rowlands’ Odonto.” 





POLY TECHNIC.—NEW 
TAINMENT, by Mr. GeorGe BucKLAND, The BEAUTY, the BEAST, and 
the Merchant's Misfortune: 
Daily, at 4 and 9.—AUSTRALIAN 
Professor GARDNER.—NEW ZEA 
Photographs by the Author, D. L. Munpy, F.R.G. 
Pretty Picturesque Places, with Illustrations, by 
ACOUSTICAL SCIENCE, and many other Rah nts. 





HOTEL, [fracombe, 


ible from all parts by Steam and Rail —See Time-Table 





TERY.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by post 44d), for View 
and Plan of St. Mary's, Crown Court, — with History by the Vicar; and View 
[ 


ouses, With Diagrams; Athens of To- 
the Latest News about Railways, &c—4% 


“MUSICAL ENTER- 








with Songs, Ghost T!lusions, and 
MEA os and How to 
ALAND, by Mr. J. L. KING, with 
—SE ge SKMTOHES and 
Mr. J. L. KinG.—WONDERS of 
Admission to the 





North De :von.— ~ Access- 
Appointments, 
Tariff on application to 





with chuice of 250 rooms, 





and SON'S 
with the Patent 

the Three-years 
Music Warehouse. 
Loudon, W. Manufactory—The 
afton Road, N.W. 


NICOLL, 


Royal Family, 


ae BRINSMEAD 
e GOLD-MEDAL PLANOS, 
repeater Action, on 
obtained at every 


Perfect Chock 
System, may be 
—IS Wigmore Street, 
Brinsmead Wor! 


Hl. J. 

Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the 

and the Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil 

Outfitter. 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 

Cornhill, London. 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 

50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 


:s, G 


ov ERCOAT, the ‘CON- 
Ll NAUGHT,” has been introduced at the above 
establishments for the coming season, which will be 
found for Gentlemen and Boys a most useful garment 
for W alking or Travelling purposes. The shape of 
the design is similar to Nicoll’s registered Paletot, 
but longer, falling about half-way between the knees 
and ancles, and is therefore a great protection in case 
of rain, without being so cumbersome as the long 
Ulster. 


OR LADIES.—The New Jackets and 
Cloaks for the coming season are ready for 
inspection. 


*.* H. J. NICOLL has_ established Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom. Wholesale Depart 
ment, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear of the Regent- 


Street premises, London. 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
BRANDY, as supplied to Her Majesty at all 
the Royal Palaces, and to the Aristocracy and Gentry 
of the United Kingdom. The delicious product of the 
famed Kent Morellas supersedes wine in mavy house- 





NEW 


holds. A most valuable tonic. 42s net per dozen, 
prepaid. Carriage free in England. Export orders 
under Bond. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
“The Sportsman's Special Quality.” 508 net per 


This 
dozen, prepaid. Carriage free in England. 
quality, which, please observe, is not napplied =e 


distinctly ordered, contains more Brandy feo 
Saccharine than the above “Queen's Quality,” oid 
| has beeu specially prepared for the Hunting Field, 
&c. Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 
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BOOKS IN PREPARATION, | HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. | 


MR. HEPWORTH DIXON'S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 30s. 


WHITE CONQUEST: America in 1875. 





Dems $vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations. 


YACHTING IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 

An Examination of Routes to the North Pole during 
Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neigh- 
pourhood of the Great Ice Pack. By JAMES LAMONT, 
F.GS., F.B.G.S., Author of “Seasons with the Sea- 
Horses.” Edited, with numerous full-page Mlustra- 
tions, by William Livesay, M.D. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations. 


GREAT DIVIDE: 
ATIVE OF TRAVELS IN THE UPPER 
° BELLO WSTONE, IN THE SUMMER OF 1874. 
By the EARL of DUNRAVEN. 


th numerous Full-page Illustrations, drawn on the 
wie spot by VALENTINE W. BroMLey. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated with a 
Portrait, and Facsimiles of many interesting 
Sketches ; including a Portrait of TlaYpon, drawn 
by Keats, and Haypbon’s Portraits of WHILKIR, 
KEATS, LEIGH HUNT, and Mania Foore, sketehed 


by him in his Journals. 


MEMOIR, CORRESPONDENCE, and TABLE-TALK 


OF 


BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 
By his Son, F. W. HAYDON. 


Comprising a large number of hitherto unpablished 
letters from KEATS, WILKIE, SOUTHEY, WoRDSWoORTH, 
KiakvP, Lams, Lergu Hunt, LANDSEER, and others. 





SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra. 


MEMOIRS OF THE SANSON 
FAMIL 


Compiled from Private Documents in the possession 
of the Family (1688-1847), by HENRI SANSON. 
Translated from the French, with an Introduction, by 
CAMILLE BARRERE. 


Small 8vo, Roxburghe binding, price 103s 6d. 


THE FIRST EDITION OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE, 1623. 


Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, Histories, 
and Tragedies. Published according to the true origi- 
nal Copies. London, printed by Isaac Iaggard and 
Edward Blount. 1623. An exact reproduction of the 
extremely rare original, in reduced fac-simile, by a 
photographic process; thus ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail. With an Introduction by J. 
0. HALLIWELL PHILLIPS, Esq. 





In 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth extra, with Portrait and 
Fac-similes. 


THE FINAL RELIQUES OF FATHER 
PROUT. 
Collected and Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


Crown 4to, elegantly designed binding, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, 21s. 


HISTORICAL AND LEGENDARY 
BALLADS AND SONGS. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 


Illustrated by J. Whistler, John Tenniel, A. F. 
Sandys, W. Small, M. J. Lawless, J. D. Watson, G. J. 
Pinwell, F. Walker, T. Macquoid, and others. 


UNIFORM WITH THE “MACLISE GALLERY.” 


Now ready for OCTOBER, price 63. 


THE 
No. CXXIV. 
CONTENTS. 

“RELIGIOUS ART.” 
THE ATOMIC THEORY OF LUCRETIUS. 
THe PortTry OF ALFRED TENNYSON. 
THE ETRUSCANS AND THEIR LANGUAGE. 
THE BOAKDING-OUT OF PAUPER CHILDREN, 
MODERN NECROMANCY. 
Isaac CASAUBON. 
. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


| dn ARTICLE by the late Dr. THIRL- 
WALL, Bishop of St. David's, on THE 
HUNDRED-FOLD (Mark x. 29, 30), 
appears in the EXPOSITOR for October. 
Price 1s, Monthly. 


Price 1s 
THE EXPOSITOR, FOR OCTOBER. 
Edited by the Rev. SAmuEL Cox. 
CONTENTS, 

1. The HUNDRED-FOLD. 
Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David's. 

2. THE GRAPHIC AND DRAMATIC CHARACTER OF THE 
GOsPeL OF St. MARK. 
Lumby, B.D. 

3. Tue Book or Rutu: In the Threshing floor. By 
the Editor. 

4. Tu& PROLOGUE or St. Joun’s Gospet, By Dr. F. 
Godet. 

5, Tue EPIstLe TO THE HesRews. By James Morison, 
D.D. 


moot 


Po 


as 


6. Tue First EpistLe To Timotuy. By H. R. Reynolds, 
D.D. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


THE CLERGYMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents of the OCTOBER Number. 

THE PREPARATION OF A SERMON. By the Rev. Canon 
Thorold, M.A. 

OUTLINES OF SERMONS, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE EXTRACTS, 
SrMiLes, &c. By the Very Rev. Dean Bagot, D.D.. 
Revs. W. H. M.H. Aitken, W. M. Johnston, E. 
Eardley Wilmot, and others. 

ORIENTAL PROVERBS. By the Rev. James Long. 

HoMILeTIC Nores ON ThE RoMANS, By the Rev. 
Charles Neil, M.A. 

St. GREGORY NAZIANZEN AS A PREACHER, By the 
Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, M.A. 

Nores FOR BipLe CLAssss. By the Rey. W. E. Light, 


M.A. 
PRACTICAL HINTS ON PASTORAL VISITATION. By the 
Rey. Robert Bayne. 


views, &c, 
PRINCIPAL DAWSON’S NEW WORK. 


Lllsutrations and Woodcuts, in crown 8yo, price 7s 6d, 
cloth. 


The DAWN of LIFE; being the His- 
tory of the oldest known Fossil mains, and 
their Relations to Geographical Time and to the 
Development of the Animal Kingdom. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., F.GS., &c., Principal and 
Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, Montreal, 
Author of “The Story of the Earth and Man,” 
“Archaia,” &. 


Ready this day, in small 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


GRACE for GRACE. Letters of Rev. 
WILLIAM JAMES, of Albany, U.S.A. With an In- 
troduction by D. L. Moovy. 


From Mr. Moody's Introduction :—“ You could not, in 


A Sermon by the late Dr. | 


3y the Rev. J. Rawson | 


CORRESPONDENCE.—(“ Migratory Parishioners"), Re- | 


Ready this day, with Coloured Map and numerous | 


SELECTED LIST OF MAPS 
OF 
| ASIA, INDIA, BURMAH, CHINA, &c., 


PUBLISHED BY 


| EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 
(REMOVED FROM 6,7, AND 8 CHARING CROSS.) 


ASIA.—STANFORD’sS LIBRARY 

MAP of ASIA. Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 

65 inches by 53, Coloured and Mounted in Morocco 

Case, £3 13s 6d; Roller, Varnished, £3; Spring 

Roller, £6. 

This new and original work exhibits the Empires 
and other States of the Oriental world with a stricter 
regard to their actual boundaries and divisions than 

| any other publication has yet attempted. Although 
} the size of the Map extends to the limits of convenience, 
its scale of 110 miles to an inch serves to show bow 
| inadequate a small Map must be for the representation 
| of so large an area. 


CENTRAL ASIA.— STANFORD'S 
MAP of CENTRAL ASIA, including Teheran, 
Khiva, Bokhara, Kokan, Yarkand, Kabul, Herat, &c. 
Scale, 110 miles to an inch; size, 22 inches by 17, 
Coloured Sheet, 2s 6d; Mounted in Case, 5a. 


'INDIA. —STANFORD’S MAP of 
| INDIA —Based upon the Surveys executed by order 

of the late Hon. East India Company, the Special 

Maps of the Surveyor-General and other Authorities, 
| showing the latest Territorial acquisitions of the 
British, the Independent and Protected States, the 
Railways, Canals, Military Stations, &c.; together 
with a Continuation of the British Trans-Gangetic 
Provinces, and Diagrams exhibiting Distances and 
Bearings from the Three Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay. Scale, 55 miles to an inch; 
size, 50 laches by 63. On 4 large Coloured Sheets, 
21s; Mounted in Case, 3)s; Roller, Varnished, 35s; 
Spring Roller, £4 4s. 


INDIA.—STANFORD’S NEW PORT- 
ABLE MAP of INDIA. Exhibiting the Present 
Divisions of the Country according to the most 

ent Surveys, showing also the adjacent Terri- 
tories of Buluchistan, Afghanistan, Turkistan, the 
Chinese Empire, Burmah, aud Siam. The Railways, 
Rivers, Canals, Mountain Passes, and the Elevations 
above the Sea are clearly indicated, and the Bound- 
aries of the Provinces, the Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras Presidencies, the Districts under Britishand 
Native Government, and the French and Portuguese 
P i are distinctively Coloured. Secale, 86 
miles to an inch ; size, 29 inches by 33. Coloured 
Sheet, 63; Mounted in Case, 8s; Roller, Varnished, 
lls. 

INDIA.—MAP of INDIA. By J. 
ARROWSMITH. Scale, 90 miles to an inch; size, 22 in- 

| ches by 26. Coloured Sheet, 33; Mounted in Case, 5a, 


| ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO. — Map of 
the ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO; including, on the 
North, Canton; on the East, the Ladrone Islands ; 
on the South, the North Coast of New Holland; and 
on the West, Sumatra and Malay. By J. Arrow- 
SMITH. Scale, 156 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches 
by 22. Coloured Sheet, 3s: Mounted in Case, 5s. 














BURMAH, &c.—A MAP showing the 
various Routes proposed for connecting China with 
India and Europe through Burmah, and developing 
the Trade of Eastern Bengal, Burmah, and China. 
Prepared under the direction of Joun Oattvy Hay, 
F.R.G.S. Scale, 33 miles to an inch; size, 27 inches 
by 32. Coloured Sheet, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 








my estimation, flnd anything, in this age of inquiry 
and dispute about what is termed the * higher life, 
that will more faithfully represent, in the life, the | 
reality of every good man’s conflict with evil within 
and without, and the power of grace, in the gift of 
faith, to overcome it.” 





Demy 4to, elegantly bound, extra cloth gilt, and gilt 
edges, 31s 6d. 


CANOVA’S WORKS IN SCULPTURE 
AND MODELLING. 


2 | 

150 Plates, exquisitely Engraved in Outline, by | 
Mosés, and printed on an India Tint. With Letter- | 
press Descriptions. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, price 6s, 
THE EVIL EYE; and other Stories. 
By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, Author of “ Patty.” | 


With Eight Full-page Illustrations by Thomas R. | 
Macquoid and Percy Macquoid. 


In 3 vols. royal 4to, Roxburghe binding, price £6 6s, 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS 

Upwards of 430 Engravings of rare Prints. Com- 
prising the Collections of Rodd and Grainger, Richard 
son, Caulfield, &c. With Descriptive Text to every 
Plate, giving a brief outline of the most important 
Historical and Bi graphical Facts and Dates con- 
nected with each Portrait, and references to original 
Authorities, 


_ EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 

A New Series is in preparation, Edited, with Introduc- 
tions and copious Notes, by the Rev. A. B. GROSART. 
The following are in the press :— 

THE WORKS OF GILES FLETCHER, B.D. 

THE WORKS OF SIR JOHN DAVIES. 
THE WORKS OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 33 6d, cloth. | 


The STORY of the JUBILEE SINGERS, | 


with their Songs. Liucluding a Large Number of | 
New Ones. With Frontispiece. 


Just published, in crown Svo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


SCRIPTURE PROVERBS, Illustrated, 
Annotated, and Applied. By Francis Jacox, B.A, 
Author of “ Cues from all Quarters,” &c. 

“Our ‘Annotator’ gives us here old texts in new 
light, and opens up many a line of thought by bis skil- 
ful illustrations, drawn from every available source. 
We might quote page after page of pithy sentences 
chosen oppositely from the most varied writers, always | 


| to the point, and always attractively strung together, 


—Churchman's Shilling Magazine. 


By the same Author. 


SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIP- 
TURE TEXTS. First aud Second Series. Crown 
Svo, price 63 eavh 
“A singularly interesting volume. Here is an 

admirable * Sunday Book,’ the work of a man of wide 

reading, whose many books do not, as Robert Hal! 
once said of a Jearved friend, preveat his brain from 
moving."--Spectator. 


VALUABLE WORK for PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
This day, fcap. 8vo, price 2s Cd. 


“DELIVERY ;” or, Lecture-room 


Hints on Public Speaking in its Relation to the 
Duties of the Christian Pulpit. By SamueL MAcALt, 
Principal of Hackney College. | 


LONDON : 


BURMAH and ADJACENT COUN- 
TRIES. Compiled from various MS. and other 
Documents. By J. Arrowsmith. Scale, 24 miles to 
an inch; size, 22 inches by 26. Coloured Sheet, 3s; 
Mounted in Case, 5s 


CHINA and JAPAN.—STANFORD’S 
MAP of the EMPIRES of CHINA and JAPAN, with 
the adjacent Parts of British India, Asiatic Russia, 

Jurmah, &c. Sca'e, 110 miles to an inth; size, 38 
inches by 24. [.Vew Edition preparing. 


CHINA.—_MAP of CHINA. By J. 
ARROWSMITH. Scale, 9) miles to an inch; size, 26 
inches by 22. Coloured Sheet, 3s ; Mounted iu Case, 5s. 


CEYLON.-MAP of CEYLON. 
Incorporating the Map of the Kandyan Provinces, 
already published; and Constructed from a Base of 
Trianguiations and corresponding Astronomical 
Observations, during bis Employment on the Staff 
of the Colony, by Mojor4+ieneral JOHN FRASER, late 
Deputy Quartermaster-General. Reconstructed, in- 
corporating a great number of Original Documents, 





and connected with the Great Survey of Iudia, by 
Joun ARKOWSMITH. Seale, 4 miles to an inch ; size, 
52 inches by 78. Eight Sheets, Coloured, £2 5s; 


Mounted in case, £5 14s 6d; Roller, Varnished, 


£4 48; Spring Roller, £6 16s 61. 


CEYLON.—MAP of the ISLAND of 
CEYLON. By J. Anrowsuiru. Seale, 22 miles to 
au inch; size, ls inchesby 15. Coloured Sheet, 1s’; 
Mounted in Case, 2s 6d. 


*.* For FULLER LISTS, see STAN- 
FORD'S GENERAL CATALOGUE of ATLASES, 
MAPS, DIAGRAMS, &. Gratis on application, or 
by post for ld stamp 


London 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row.| EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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STATOR 


THE SPEC 





] » RITON ME DIC. 4 
LIFE pe Med 


The Directors have determined, with the consent and 





















approval of their 8 hareh ders, to establish a New 
Series of Member: near » New Company. 

The BRITON LIFE ASSOCIATION (Limit a), with 
Special Capital of MALF-A MiL LION, the first issue 
of which in 100,000 s] sor £1 each, FULLY p AID, 
with no further liabil ure now offered to tue Public, 

Five per cent. interest will be paid hal!-yearly till the 
year 1880, at which date the fi rst inve sstigation for 





areholders will be 


profits will be made, when th 
profits in 


entitled to Twenty pe rcent. of the divisible 
addition. 
__ ECTORS 

Francis Wess, Esq., Sout 

cery Lane, Chairmua 

Samuel Richards, M.D, 
Chairman. 

Wilson Ancell, Esq., Mumford Court, Cheapside, 

John Brown, Esq.. Rigbolt Lodge, Brook Green. 

George Chapman, Esq., Cockspur Street, W.C, 

Frederick N. Charrington, Esq.. Stepney Green. 

Millis Coventry, Esq., Corn Exchange 
Seething Lane. 

T. B. Jones, Esq., Angell Town, Brixton. 

J. B. Monckton, Esq., Wimpole Street, W. 

Matthew Pilcher, Esq., Gloucester Place, 
Square. 

Smith Richards, Esq., Bedford Square. 

EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS 

Colonel Blandy, Chief Coustable of Berkshire, Reading. 

George Bradley, Esq, 
shire. 

Hlenry Moffatt, 
Edinburgh. 

E. J. Oliver, Esq, 

G. B. Owens, M.D., Lord Mayor Elect o 

William Smith, E eq., Goole Grange, Goole. 

STOCKBROKER.—J.G. Bone, 2 Copthall Court, London. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Bell, Stewards, and Co., 49 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

Messrs. Deane, Chubb, and Co., 14 South Square, Gray's 
Inn. 








Bedford Square, Deputy- 





Portman 


Esq., of Edlin, J.P. for the county of 
be’ alworth Road. 
iP Dublin 


BANKERS. 

London and County Bank (Covent Garden Branch). 
ACTUARY AND MANAGER—John Messent, F.I.A. 
Offices—429 Strand, London. 

The primary object of this Company is the creation 

f a New Series of the BRITON MEDICAL and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSOCIATION upon a_ perfectly 
inde; eudent basis, and entirely free from any of the 
existing liabilities or engagements of the parent Insti- 
tution, which, though continuing on its present basis, 
will devote its more immedia‘e attention to its existing 
contracts and the profitable investment of its funds. 

The BRITON MEDICAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION had on the 3ist December last up- 
wards of 26,000 existing policies, assuring the su mi of 
£7,362,183, producing an annua ul iueome of £ : 
Its net assets amounted to £659,305, exclusive of its 
large uncalled capital. 

It has been determined, on the highest A‘ meoeeene 
vice, to continue this large busines an independent 
First Series, and to create a “Second Se ries , in the 
form of a new Company, with a distinct capital for 
fresh policy-holders 

The creation of a New Series is not a novelidea. It 
has been adopted by some of the largest and most 
successful Assurance Companies, and in the present 
instance it can be more effectually established by 
means of a new Company, which, having the benetit 
of an existing organisation of over 2,000 Agene‘es in 
perfect working order, will commence operations with 
advantages never before enjuyed by any similar 
institution. 

The new & mapeny will, 
underts - the coll ym of 

















under special agreement, 
the income of the old 








Society at a fixed se le of commission, and will have 
the privilege of working ali its well-established 
} . and other valuable connections. 
will be I l siated by the fact 

it ] 






that the 











n " , 
and offer inducemer in ment of capital 
seldom to be met with. Lt will be able at once to com- 
mand a lg n i business withoutincurring 
the heavy outlay u parable from the furma- 
tion and developme similar institutions. 

The Directs yrs ha ve caused | estimates to be made 





as ot ery point of this scheme, and have submitted 
the details to four actuaries of the highe st eminence, 
viz.:—Mr. C. J. Bunyon, M.A., Ac tuary of the Norwich 
U nion Life Insurance Soc ety: Mr. A. H. Bs 
.LA., Actuary of the L ssurance Corpo 

Mr. Marcus N, Adler, M.A. LA., Actuary = the Al- 
liance Insurance Com} nd Mr. Arthur Pearson, 
F.LA., Actuary of the i i urance 





Society (whose report, t ier with the special me 
tion of the Old Series Company, which has been inde- 
pendently checked by Dr. W. Farr, F.R.S.. of the 
General Register Oflice, Some rset House, and Mr. Geo 
Humphreys, M.A., of the Eagle Insurance Company, 
may be had on applicatio 

Persons taking 100 shares 
on application, and 10s by 
at intervals of three mou 
shares or upwards may } 
balance by three instalmc 
tervals. Share warran 
be issued, 

A large portion of the first issue of capital has al 
ready been taken up by the b ire etors and their friends, 
and the remainder is now offered, in the first place, to 
the shareholders and p< lieyhc lders of the old Company, 
and next to the public generally, to whom the Diree- 
tors confidently recommend the investment as one of 
an unusually promising nature. 

The Memorandum and Articles of Association may 
be seen at the Registered Offices of the Company as 
above. 

Forms of Application for shares may be obtained 
from any of the District Managers or Agents of the 
Company, the Broker, or direct from the Company's 











or upwards may pay 10s 
vo in talx 1ents « $s each, 
ns taking 500 
ion, and the 
, at similar in- 
to bearer will also 










able 


ts pay 





pore G KE NE R AL | 


iampton Buildings, Chan- 


Chambers, 


Aketon Hall, Castleford, York- | 


Chief Office, 429 Strand, or its City Branch, 21 Cornhill, | 


TO INVESTORS 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or r 5s annually. 
PENNINGTON and CO,’S| 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- | 
taining an exhaustive Review of ihe British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per ce - 


nn 














NINGTON and CO. 3 Royal Exchange 
Buildi gs, London, E.C., 
JHAENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 





Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in = par ts of the world. 
Base iq { GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
ecretaries | JQuN J, BROOMMPIELD. 
] ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. “For terms apply at the 
Oxtices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C | 
WILLIAM PU RDY, General Manager. 
§ hae SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, instituted iu 1831, for 
Mutuai Assurance, 
Head Office—26 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 
Manager—THOMAS BOND SPRAGUB, M.A. 


Secretary—WILLIAM FINLAY, 
Office in London—69 King Williain Street, E.C. 
Resident Secretary—J. W. S&LL. 
The Report of the Directors for year ending 
March 1, 1875, can now be had, or will be forwarded 
post-free, on app lication. 


MVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
1 The Directors of 
The CADOGAN and HANS PLACE ESTATE 
(Limited) 
are prepared to issue DEBENTURES in sums of £100 
each, bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. 
per annem. 
Full particulars can be had on application to the 
Secretary, at the 
Offi-es, 52 GREAT GEORGE STRERT, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
4 Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 3ist Dec., 1s74 
Income for the past year, ‘ 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 


he 


SBI 
“i> 








years ended 3ist December last .....+...... 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
BLLOLLEA......0.00000-.:20rccevecrorsocesesonseereosens 5,523,138 


Forms of Proposal, &. .» Will be ‘sent on application 


tothe Office 
CC IDE NTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
ft Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman 
PAlD-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
Annua! Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET 
WILLIAM J. VIAN. Secretary. | 


NUARDIAN FIRE LIFE 
1 











and 


OFFICE. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
[wo Millions. 


Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—AikCHIBALD HAMILT 
Deputy-Chairman—i. J. SHAW Ler 
Henry Hulse Be rens, Esq. Richard M. | 
Hy. B ynham-Carter, Right Hon. J 
Charles Wm. Curt bard, M.P, 







Sq. 
Hub- 


yun G, 
















Charles F. Dey sq. Frederick H. Janson, Ess 
Francis Hart Dyk: e, Es, Jeaumont W. Lubb | 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bari John B. Martin, Exq. 
Alban G. H, Gibbs, Esq, Augustus Preyos | 
James Good-on, Esq. Willian Steven, | 
Thomson Hank y, Esq..|John G, Talbot, Esq., M.P. | 
MP. | Heary Vi rne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department . MAuSDES N. | 
ecretary—T. G 
Share Capit tal at pre eu chiens « > 1 £1,090,090 
‘y B  sncesesoscseccesccnscsenseoscesee seessasee 3, 0,000 
: upwards of * 4,000 
. re Polic wiich expire Michaelmas 
should be renew a - the Head Odice, or with the | 
Age nis, on or befo 1@ Lith October. | 


nitatious of 
SAUCE, | 
Public, ; 

LL, bearing 


In consequence of Spurious Li 

EA AND PERRINS’ 
which are calculated to deceive the 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LAB 


their signature— 
XA and PERRINS,” 


. LE 
which will be placed on every bottle 


We oe ee SAUCE 
after this date, and without which 
Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, 
: and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world. —{November, 1574.} 





of 





none is | 
genuine. Worces- 
ter; CROSSE 





| OLLOWAY'S PIL LS.—The changes 
J of temperature aud weather prevalent in 
autumn frequently upset persons who most 
cautious of their health and most particular in their 
diets, These corrective, purifying, and gently aperient | 
Pills are the best remedies for ali defective actions of | 
the digestive organs, they augment the appetite, | 
strengthen the stomach, correct biliousness, and carry 
off all that is noxious from the system. Holloway’s 
Pills are composed of rare balsams, unmixed with 
baser matter, and on that account are particularly 
well adapted for the young, delicate, and aged. As 
this peerless medicine has gained fame iu the past, so 
will it preserve it in the future by its renovating and 
invigorating qualities, aud its incapability of doing | 
barm. | 





| 
| 
| 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT's 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT 
WORLD. tae 


EPPS’S 


CO A. 


ROW ROOT. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST AR 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 


OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


~ y 
JOHN GOSNELL & : COS S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whit eness, protects the 
enamel! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


I N 


AND 


W 28 B's 


F APP. 
M 
SERVICES OF PLATE 


Ogeechee 
IN OAK CASES, 


FOR UNIVERSITIES, 
FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
Special Lists post free. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES PoOsT FRER, 


MANSION - House BUCILpINGs, Povrtry, 
LONDON; and OXFORD STREBT (76,77, and 
West END. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS: 
ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEBFIELD. 


M- ALVERN WATERS. 


4d), 


Tua 








GENULNE MALVERN 


— ' WATERS, 


Prepared at the PURE CRYSTAL SPRINGS in the 
MALVERN ULLLS, are of unsurpassed purity. 
VALVE RN SELTZER, SODA, 

4 POTASH, LITHIA, and LEMONADE. 
SIX DOZENS CARRIAGE FREE. 
Adlress—W. . BURROW, MALVERN. 
tablished Ls 


nd J 
(Es ) 
of the Slider Wine Bius and Mineral 
Water Racks. 


fARD’S PATENT W OOD 
TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 

can be applied to all even sar- 

faces, being an adaptatior 

real wood in lieu of Pa vinting 

or Paper-hanging, beautiful in 

effect and excee lingly durable 

HOWARD and SONS, Decora- 

d aud 27 Berners 


tors, 25, 
Street, London, W. 






Pateutces 


Hi OW" 





IVER ‘TONIC. (COMPOUND 

y ESSENCE of QUININE and DANDELION,) 
For INDIGESTION, GENERAL DEBI- 
LITY, and all LIVER COMPLAINTS 
Quinine and Dandeli n require no recom- 
inendation, their use having in so many 
cases produced marvellous results. _ Price 
zs $d and 4s 6d per by ottle. To be ob- 
taine a at Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Hou 

Makers—GEORGE and WELCH, Worcester. 
MRS. S&S A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S ee 
AIR RESTORER cor DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 2 
Dépdt, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.9 


H 

















THE 


REE. —'To PUBLIC LIBRARIES and aes 


October 2, 1875.] SPECTATOR. 











JUARTERLY RE v IEW. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 4ith, and BILLS by 
the sth October. 


CHANNING'S WORKS, in one 
Address R. SPEARS, 37 Norfolk 
The volume is sold at 3s 6d, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, 


= 

CLUBS.--Dr. 
volume, post free. 
Street, Strand, London. 


ost free, by H. Brace, 


? 
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me. “RUYERS A - Li ; -- f JOUN Murnay, Albemarle Street. 
mo BOOK-B ». — Ast oO or Wr = a ee 

‘| gate d band Books in English History, Poetry, iw? KW OOD s MAGAZINE, 
Theo : nd General Literature, all in first-rate 2 for OCTOBER, 1875. No. DCCXX. Price 
condi Send stamp for postage. 2s 6d. 

vH 97 Oxford Stre ad | iTENTS 

W. Hearn, 497 Oxford Street, London. Sie tame ee + 

WRECKED OFF THE Rivy Cuast. 


SUBORDINATION. 
SUNDRY SuBsECTS—MONEY 
THE British S&A-FISuERIES. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 
THe DitemMa. Part 6 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sens, Ediuburgh and London. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 

FU RNITURE.—Bedsteads, Iron and Brass, and 
Children’s Cots. A very large assortment of 150 
patterns on Show, from 11s 6d to £35. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 


Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM § 
BURTON. . mithly, 2s Gd ? 
For Bedsteads. Width—| 3ft. 4f.-Gin| 5ft MIE CON rE ‘MPOR. ARY REVIEW. 


Es.df£saC€s8.d CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 











Best French Alva Mattresses ...... |. 13 6.1861 06) 1, Nores oN ConTEMPORARY QuESTIONS. By the late | 
Coloured Wool ditto ... -17 GL Gil OD. tishop Thirlwall. 1. ¢ ‘hurch Parties.—2. Eccle- 
Best Brown Wool ditto. ~l 3.16117. siastical Vestments.—3. Heaven.—4. Ought we to | 
Good White Wool ditto jLILG2 662126), obey the New Court ?—5. The Kucharistic Con- 
Extra Super ditto ......... 210 + +4 13 # 1.1 troversy.—6. The Divisions in the Church, 
Superior Horsehair ditto ~/2 263 3.3 9. | 2. THe Errtscans, By Alexander S. Murray. 
Extra Super ditto 3 1.412.5 4. | 3. ON Cenratn Proposep CHANGES IN INTERNATIONAL 
German Spring ‘a 210 .)3 8.314 Law. By W. E. Hall. 
Superior ditto, Hair Stulling ....../3 5.) 76415. | 4. Wust-InpIAN Superstrrions. By Charles J. Branch. | 
Feather Beds, from #1s to 188; Bolsters, 6s to 29s 6d’: 5. HistoRicAL View Or Minactes. By J.Gairdner. | 
do. Pillows, 3s 6d to 13s; Down Pillows, 11s 6d tu 18s. | 6, Norges OF AN INDIAN JouRNEY. By M. E. Grant 
war wn era ae . Daft, MP. VI. 
URNITURE for Bed-rooms and | > qyr'trsuias Axswer To Tue Evrorean Cuvncu 


Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 
URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 
Dinner Waggonus, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
article of Dining- room Furniture, is on View in the | 
large Furniture Show-Rooms. Easy Chairs, a large | AN EVENING IN OCTOBER. (Frontispiece). 
selection, from 37s 6d. Gilt Chimuey and Pier Glasses, | Tis Son OF VULCAN. By the Authors of “ Ready- 
oh and new assortment, from 47s 6d. Catalogues Money Mortiboy,” * With Harp and Crown,” &e. 
post free. a 8, yom 7 
. r pp + | GoreTHE ON HAMLet. By H. Schiitz Wilson. 
TILLIAM SS) BURTO N, THE WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM. 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoiut- | aApoy E Suspicion. By nag = J. H. Riddell. Chaps. 31, 32. 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue | Popgers’ POINTER. By Nugeut Robinson. 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- | 


IN THE CONSERVATORY. 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30} Tae True Srory or “Puyen.” 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 


Question. By Alex. Tayior lines. 
“SUPERNATURAL RewiGion.” By Prof. Lightfoot. 
6. Papias of Hierapolis (continued), 
STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ONDON SOCIETY for OCTOBER, 


Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, contains :— 


8. 








by Joseph Hatton. 
Chap. 4. 








1, 1A, 2. 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; | Iy LAUNDRYLAND. By Jas. Rice. 
and i Newman Yard. Manufuctories—84 Newman St, | Baines OF LONDON SoctEry. VL. The Hanoverian 
and Newman Mews, London W. The cost of deliver: | Bride. By Mrs. Bury-Palliser. 

ing goods to the most distant parts of the United | « My Own CuHuLp.” By Florence Marryat. Chaps. 9, 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BUR- 10, 11. 


TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
Tate. 

ESSKS. DUNNVILLE and CO. are the 
I largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their | 
OLD IRISH W HISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is | 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 


Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Lrish Distilleries, T I dD. 5 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 2. TRIUMPH of GALATEA, After Domenichino. 
| 3& PUCK. After Miss H. Hosmer. 


, Strand, W.¢ | 
—_——— —- in | LITERARY CONTENTS. 
KS IN lA H AN ’S . LL. WILISK Y. | Stuptes anv Skercues by Six Evwin LANpsHer, R.A. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow Ulustrated. 
spirit is the very E rHICS OF TASTE. 


How tHe Wortp Wacs. By Rapier. 

Sampson Low, MARstoNn, Low, and SEARLE, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 

The CROSS TAU, as an EMBL EM and it in ART. 
i abe my ART JOU AL 

§ for OCTOBER zs the 
fullowing :— 


(price 6d) contain 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
1. The RLVEN SHIELD. After P. R. Morris. 





By J. 


Jackson Jarves. | 



































CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, | ACQUISITIONS IN THE SOUTH K&NSINGTON | 
F , Museum. 
in quality unrivalled, perfec stly pure, and more whole- | , . aes aE nm = ‘ i 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red | TRADITIONS OF CukisTiAN Ant. By the Rev, E. L. 
seal, pi uk sam and cork branded Cutts. Mlustrated, . 
NAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” M. JULES JACQUEMART'S COLLECTION OF SHOES IN THE 
Whole aslo Lépot, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford | MUSEUM OF COSTUME, PARIS. By Mrs. Bury Palliser. 
Street, W lilustrated, 
ma - } Akt aT Home AND Apnoap, Onrrvuary, Reviews. &e. 
Dy, LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, | London: Virrve aud Co., Ivy Lane. and ail Booksellers. 
SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY NEW CHURCH-of LAND REVIEW. 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, In October (price 6s ; At 1uual Subscription, 2s), 
and Manuts s of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- | No 
ments 20 ug and favourably distinguished by their NEHURCH QU ARTY, if L Y REVIEW 
name, be remind the public that every : irticle pre- 6 Hike T) y nta r 
pared by th is guaranteed as entirely unadul- final \ acre teal icolugical Revie ie pe 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (jate E ina — es - Relig zi i rs - ; 
Ed t % ha S are), ¢ ‘ il > Clesiustica Hub ects, as 5 4 ” S! 
t, Portman Square), and 18 Triuity Ten Winek Wnnaber wilt oomts nat eatiolinn 
: ee ‘a by the Right Hon. W. E. 1A.J 
—CAUTION.— |i roxp Horn, E umes 
‘be admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- ! by 
( i to observe that each Bottle, pre- | Srorfriswoope and Co. New Sre Squire. Londoa, 
‘ENI SY nd SON, bears the Label , > \ ’ ’ 8 
mua co many yeara siened “Kistohinnie” pOYAL IRISIL LINEN WRITING- 
“ te ~ PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Make name 
JALE and GOLDEN ll AIR. —SOL and following trade-marks woven in every " sheet :— 
AURILNE in one or two days produces that pretty | First Quality, “Royal irish Linen,” and Crown ; 
tint now so much admired. Pe feetly free from ob- Second Quality, * Pure Fiax,” Irish Harp aud Crown. 
iectionable ingredients. 5s & .L—ALE 2X. ROSS, 218 | Sold by all Stationers. Sumples post free fe Ss 
High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. ) pence. Wholesale of Maacts Wakv and Co., Royal 
Ulster Works, Belfast aud Loudon. 
ASn-CURLING FLUID, 248 ftligh ; : a —— 
Holborn, Londou.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING jig RKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, | 
FL UID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately — IMPORTED BY . 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Had of atl Chemists CARPET MANUFACTURERS TU THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BONDSTREET, 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1551, 1502, and DUBLIN, 1568, 


PREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, LONDON. W. 


London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 








& perfect light or dark culuur immediately it is used. 

It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. =a 

Price 3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE | 
a - - > “ Rooms Covered in One Piece. 

AILR-COLOUR  WASIL a —— 

—By damping the head with this beautifully- kK RY’S ARACAS COCOA, 
perfumed Wash, in 24 hours the hair becomes its “A most delicious aud valualle article.”— 
original colour, aud remains so by an occasional using. | Standard. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—Fved, 
ra rn, L ond yn; and all Chemists. Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassail. 

SE MACHIN E.—tThis is a RY’S EXTRACYT of COCOA, 


mS 
I Of great value to iuvalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of dict. 

“Which really consists 
the superfluous oil.”"—S ud, 


Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded 
J. 5. FRY and SONS. 


contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour duily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and 
Without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps, 


woa Nibs deprived of 
r, and Air, edited by 


of C 
Wate 


to 


Periodical must be | 


bU 
THE 


| Tuk HAND Or ETHELBERTA, (With an Lllustration,) 
Chaps. 16 A Tarnpike-road. 17. An Inner Room 
at the Lodge. A Large Public Hall. 19. Ethel- 
berta’s House. 20. Near Saudbourne.—Loadon 
Streets. — Ethe!berta’s. 21. Ethelberta’s Drawing 
room. 
London: Sait, ELDER, and Co., 
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| REISSUE OF THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
| WITH ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
In 22 Month!y Volumes, large crown 8vo, 
price 6s 6d, boards. 


Now ready, 


THE PARIS SKETCH BOOK, 


AND THE 
MEMOIRS OF C, J. YELLOWPLUSHL 


In 1 vol., with [ustrations. 
Sairu, Evver, and Co., 15 Waterlvo Place. 


Now ready, One Shilling, No. 100, 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZIN 
OCTOBER. With Llustrations by 
MAvuRIeR and A. Horkins. 
ATONEMENT OF LeEAM DuNbAs 
trati on.) Chaps. 9% Las Cosas de Espana, 
The Destanmmene~ide l Il. Among Pitfalls. 
Strack down. 
AT THE SEASIDE, 
SACRIFICIAL MSDICINE, 
Hous iN A LipRany. 
MONEY FOR Science 
THe Eanty YEARS OF DANTE. 


London: 


E for 
GEORGE 


(With an Ilus- 
10. 
13. 


No. 11. Cowper and Rousseau, 


15 Waterloo Place. 
vow ready, price 3s td. 
{ Jou RNAL of PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL MEDICINE and MENTAL PATHOLOGY, 
Edited by Lytre_Ton 8. Forses WiNsLow, M.B., 
M.R.C.P., D.C.L., Oxon. No 2, New Series. 
CONTENTS. 
Herepirary Disgase. By J, M. Wiun, MD. 
ARACHNOID Cysts. By J. Crichton Browne, M.D, 
CONDITION OF LUNACY IN ENGLAND. 
PATHOLOGY AND TREATMENT OF CEREBRAL DISEASES. 
By R. H. Semple, M.D. 
ReMINISCENCES OF LuNACY Practice. By J. G. 
Davey, M.D. 

DiIsEASES OF THE Nervous System. By R. Boyd, M.D. 
MoORBID APPETITES OF THE INSANE. By W. A. F. 
Browne, Esq. 
STATE MEDICINE. 

AND PUBLIC CHARITY, 
LUNACY IN SCOTLAND. 
NOTES ON ASYLUM SURGERY. By Robert Lawson, M.B. 
LUNACY IN IRELAND. 

LUNACY IN THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Reviews and Bibliographical Notices. 
“aes Reports, Edited by J. Crichton Browne, 





AND ITS RELATIONS TO INSANITY 
By N. Alien, M.D. 


Lecture on the Structure and Diseases of the Nervous 
Systems. By M. Luys. 

The Skull and Brain, their Indications of Character 
and Anatomical Relations. By N. Morgan, M.D. 

Remarks on the Origin, Varieties, and Terminations 
of Idiocy. By G. W. Grabham, M.D. 

The Chicago Journal of Mental and Nervous Diseases 

Work in the Wards, &c. By the Rey. H. Hawkins. 

Out of the Body. Dy the Rev. G. 8. Pollock, M.A. 

Protoplasmie Theory of Life. By Jobn Drysdale, M.D. 

Materiaiism. 

Psychological Retrospect and Medico-Legal Trials. 

Appointments. 

London: SuiruH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


tT QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 

SCIENCE. Edited by Witttam Crookes, F.BS., 

&e. No. LX VILL, OCTOBER, 1875, price 5s, contains :— 

1. ANIMAL DepRAVITY. 

2. THe LONGEVITY OF BRAIN-WORKERS 

3. CONDITION OF THE ATMOSPHERES OF 

4 Tue Posstpitity or A Forcre LiFe 
THE CHANNEL TUNNEL, 

6. THe Anetic EXPevttTion OF 1875 
CORRESPONDENCE :—Aecrial Locomotion—Pettigrew 

crsus Marey. 
Loudon: 3 


THE PLANETS. 


shoe Court, Ludgate Hill, E.c, 


Horse 











PINHE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by CHARLES Beanp, B.A, Price 2s 6d 
10s per annum, post free 
OCTOBER, 1875. 

1. Justin Martyr and the Fourth Gospel; by James 
Drummond, B.\. 2. Immortality and Religion; by 
Presbyter Anglicanas. 3. Athanase Josué Coquerel 
In Memoriam; by Albert Réville, D.D. 4. Hilgen- 
feld’s Introd 1 to the New Testament; L, by 
Philip HH. a: ed, M.A Methodism since 
Wesley; I 6. Tae Falk Legisla 
tion from the » Political Point of View; by J. Frederick 
Smith. 7. Notices of Books. 

WILLIAMS and Norgare, 4 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street 
Edinburgh 

No. OV., OCTOBER, 1575, price 3s 6d. 
rile “SoU RN AL of MENTAL 

SCIENCE (published by authority of the 
Medico-Psycho!logical Association). Edited by HENRY 
MAUDSLEY, M.D, and T.S. CLousrox, M.D 


CONTENTS 


1. Tis PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE MEDICO-PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
By James F. Duncan, M.D. 

2, SKAE’S CLASSIFICATION OF MentvaL Diseases. A 
Critique. By J. Crichton Browne, M.D. 

3. CAN Unconscious CEREBRATION BE PROVED? By 


William W. Ireland, M.D. 

ON MENTAL STRAIN AND OVERWORK 
MacCabe, M.D. 

5. Report or Turgs Cases oF SHort ATTACKS OF 
Insanity. By J. A. Campbell, M.D. 

A Visit To A TURKISH LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
H. Davidson, M.D. 

AUTOMATISM, 

Clinical Notes and Cases—Reviews of Recent Books 

on Mental Science—Report of Annual Meeting of the 

Medico-Psychological Society held at Edinburgh— 
Asylum Schools—Notes and News—Appointinents, &e. 

(To be continued Quart rly.) 
J.aud A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


4. By Frederick 


By John 
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| CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATI 
AN ISLAND PEARL | ies 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. THE 


Messrs. TINSLEY BROTHERS have m have much pleasure in announcing that Mr. B. 7 FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR OCTOBER. 








MR. B. L. FARJEON'S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 


#ARJEON, Author of ‘ Blade-o'-Grass,” “ Bread-and-Chese and Kisses,” &c., w’ Goneane, 
again write the Story for 
" “a aa a nd "S MAG 7 Tue CHURCH AND THE UNIVERSITIES. By Herbert Richards. 
The CHRISTMAS NUMBER of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE. | ‘THE Prosk Works OF Worpswortu. By Edward Dowden. 
The Title of the NEW STORY is | A RAMBLE IN Syracuse. By A. H. Sayce. 


| Poor RELIEF IN FOREIGN CouNTRIES. By Professor W. A, Hunter. 
AN ISLAND PEA R XL | Caantes Bauperaire. By George Saintsbury. 
A Me | Reasonep REALISM. By J. Scot Henderson. 
THE PLACE OF GEOGRAPHY IN PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By Lieut-Ge t 
NOTICE.—Now ready, the Concluding Volume of “ORTHODOX LONDON.” | Bravcuamp’s CAREER. Chaps. 44-46. By George Meredith, = Souciey, BE, 
Father Ignatius on Revivalism—Mr. Haweis with the Sunday League—A Home of 
Compassion, &c. ee 
ORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious Life in the | DEDICATED by EXPRESS PERMISSION to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 


Church of England. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davigs, D.D. Second Series. om < a y " ” 
1 vol. 89, 148. INDIA AND ITS NATIVE PRINCES: 


NOTICE.—Now ready, the Concluding Volume of ‘UNORTHODOX LONDON.” ‘ * i 
Moody and Sankeyism—A Mozoomdaic Sermon—The Music of the Spheres—The Travels in Central India and in the Presidencies of 





¥ Jubilee Singers, &e. ae : -, Bombay and Bengal. 
UNORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious Life in dj S 
the Metropolis, By the Rey. C. Maurice Davies, D.D. Second Series. 1 vol. By LOUIS ROUSSELET. 


8vo, 14s 
*,* The above two Volumes complete the set of Dr. Davies's Works on Religious 
London, which can now be had compl+te in 7 vols., price £4 18s, forming the most 
complete, valuable, and interesting works on London Religious Life ever published. 
As works of reference, no gentleman's library can be complete without them. | — es 


Ecclesiastical Courts—Cathedrals—County Districts—Church Patronage—Who are | ‘ x 
to Blame ? «ce. ‘The EIGHTEENTH C ENTURY: its Institu- 


Carefully Revised and Edited by Lieutenant-Colone!l C. BUCKLE, and containing 
316 Illustrations and 6 Maps. 
lead be ready early in October. 


DISESTABLISHMENT, from a Church Point of View. By tions, Customs, and Costumes. France, 1700-1789. By PAUL Lacrorx. Illus 
W. Givperr, Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “De Profundis,” &c. 1 vol. | trated with 21 Chromo-lithographs and 351 Wood Eugravings. 


crown 8vo, 9s. | (Will be ready in October, 
“ We have alluded to Mr, Gilbert's personal references. They are of a character | 


to command an interest in, and respect for, his work, for which the author has our { r “] 7 Ya 
thanks and our admiration.”"—7he Nonconformist. | The A RTS of the MIDDLE AGES, and at the 
: PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By PauL LAcrorx. With 19 Chromo- 
Lord Byron—Victor esti oe idiaamas Girardin—Adolphe | livhographs and over 400 Woodcuts. A New Edition, on large paper. Royal 
bs | 8vo, half-morocco, 31s 6d. 


LIFE of LORD BYRON, and other Sketches. By Ewitio | 


CASTELAR. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR ARNOLD. In 1 vol. 8yo, 12s. 
| NEW NOVELS. 
THE MOST P 0 PU L A RN E WwW NO Vv ELS | NEW NOVEL by ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
OF THE PRSEEST SEARON. The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Aytuoyy 








NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. TRoLLore. 2 vols. demy $vo, with 40 Illustrations, 218. 
A NEW NOVEL by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH. NEW NOVEL by OU 
OVEL by d NOVEL by OUIDA. 
The GOLDSMITH’S WIFE. By W. Harrison Arnsworrn, ISIGNA: a Story. By Ov * vole cue 
Author of “ Old St. Paul's,” “ The Tower of London,” &c. [Jn a few days. | * PNAS a Story ° > UIDA. o Vols, Crown 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of *READY-MONEY MORTIBOY.”. | —8¥% ls 6d. 
WITH HARP and CROWN. By the Authors of “ Ready- | NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 
Money Mortiboy,” “ My Little Girl,” &e. 3 vols. Ready this day. | y ‘ a6 
wsasamgampecdlt ope oxapligeRighe se meaty USE” SX NARROW ESCAPE. By Annie Tuomas. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. | 3 vols. crown Svo, 31s 6d. 
3. . 2 . 


WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Onipnant, Author of “ Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” * At his Gates,” “*Ombra,” “ A Rose in June,” &e. 3 vols. | . ™ ; 
“Is really a pleasant and readable book, written with practical ease and grace.’ | SPI DERS and FLIES > gg N ovel By Mrs 
Times. 7 ens ial . . \ ‘tig 
NEW NOVEL by JEAN INGELOW. HARTLEY, Author of “ Hilda and I. [ext week. 














FATED to be FREE. By Jean Incextow, Author of “ Off ’ . " 
the Skelligs,” &c. In 3 vols. OLIV I A RALEIG oH. By W F W. Fouuett 
“Its style is bright and fresh, and sparkles with the oxygen drawn from a pure and SYNGE 7 [Vert week: 
bracing atmosphere. Miss Ingelow is a poet as well as a novelist—a rare but not — ——<—$—$—$$$_—_—__—. = is 
impossible union; and the happy admixture of the two qualities makes the book 
one to be especially valued."—Times. CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
NEW NOVEL by FLORENCE MARRYAT. raced ume - 
FIGHTING the AIR. By Frorence Marryar, Author of Professor MAX MULLER'S ESSAYS and LECTURES. 
* Love's Conflict,” ‘Prey of the Gods,” * Her Lord and Master,” “ Woman The Eighth Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 
against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. SOTURES »>SCTENCE TOITAQER ‘ 
“The story is written by an experienced pen, and runs smoothly and without Fy Une on a SEE I pr ag AGE, > By. Max 
effort, and we can but wish it every success."—John Bull. Ge tf te teh Retest of Comparative llology at Oxford, Foreign 
LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. Farszoy, Author of “ Blade-o'- ik ela cit ts tai 
Grass,” “ Joshna Marvel,” “ Jessie Trim,” “ The King of No-Land,” &e. ane has. ip = Prt Shortt open ache et ss . 
eae oe ann livels stgla, aad kecne ub the interest ot bie staries to scertain |_ INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of RELIGION. Four 


“He writes in a lively style, and keeps up the interest of his stories to a certain 
level from first to last."—7imes, 

FORGOTTEN LIVES. By the Author of * Olive Varecoe.” 
In 3 vols. 

“It is written to advance the Woman’s-Rights movement, and is marked by the | Essays on the Science of Religion, 
moderation and modesty, the taste, tact, and temper which have brought the | See ond Edition, pric e 24s. Vol. IIL. Ess 
movement into such good repute."—/ull Mall Gazette. | quities, price 16s. Vol. [V., comple ate 

London : LONGMANS and Co. 


| Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution; with Two Essays on False Analogies 
| and the Philosophy of Mythology. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. Vols. I. and II. 
ie on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. 
ys on Literature, Biography, and Anti- 
Work, in October. 








The WARNAGHS: a Romance of the Arctic Ocean. By | __ Se stirs ca Se ee 
FRANK Usuer, Author of “The Three Oxonians,” “A Strange Love,” &e. | COMTE'S SOCIAL STATICS. 
In 3 vols. On Wednesday next, the 6th instant, will be published, in Svo, price 14s. 


“ Mr. Usher shows he is equally at home in the tropics and in the frozen sea."— , oC . Ev A EEC ya one re 
Standard. ° een ai iia Tite SOCIAL STATICS, or the ABSTRACT LAWS of 
. HUMAN ORDER. By Avwvuste Comrse. Translated by FREDERICK 
A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. M. A. Freminca, Author of | annisox MA. : paige ga’ 
PR: A Terrible Secret,” &e. 3 vi Is. F : fe r ng the Second Volume of Comte's ‘* System of Positive Polity, or Treatise 
‘Mrs, Fleming's sensational title will not disappoint those who have a taste for | on Sociol { to be completed in Four Volumes, published separately, and each 
wonders."—Athenwvum. : forming in some degree an independent Treatise 
LISSADEL; or, In Stony Places: a Story. By Mrs. Junius | Vol. GENERAL VIEW of POSITIVISM, translated by J. H. Bripces, 3.B. 


Sv0, price 21s, 






POLLOCK. 3 vols. 
“ The characters are well contrasted, and interest is ably sastained."—City Press. | London: LONGMANS and Co, 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. By M. L. Keyyy. | _ Now ready, in 8yo, price 5s, cloth. 
3 vols. “The tone of the book throughout is good an1 healthy.” —Siandard, K FFECTUAL REFORM in MAN and SOCI ETY.—By 
4 


NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. By Fraycrs Carr. 3 vols. Henry Travis, M.D. 
* Is sufficiently interesting to make the reading of it a real p!easure.”"—Spectator. London: LONGMANs and Co. - 
KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. By Maxwen ae Cera ae, Get es ee Paid 
JERDAN. 1 vol. crown 8yo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 6s. | NUMERICAL EXAMPLES in HEAT, for the Use of Preachers 
; and " udeuts preparing for Science Examinations; with Answers. By Rs 
A MODERN PAR RIL ASIUS By E. Owens Buackpurne and | & Day. 3M. sition ae 


A. A. CLEMES. In 2 vols London: LONGMANS and Co. 














“PWO-SHILLING VOLUME. 7 : ’ yFppapy ; wwe SONARE 

Now ready, at every “Railway Stall, and of every Books Iler in the Kingdom. [oxpos LIBRARY, 12 St. JAMES'S SQL ARE. 

JESSIE TRIM. By B. L. Farseon, Author of * Blade-o’- | Just published, in Oxe Volume, super-roya . 1,062, Price 12s to Members, 
Grass,” “Golden Grain,” * Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” * Grif,’ * London's ; on-members. 

Heart," “Joshua Marvel,” &c. ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 





Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 


London: TINSLEY B ROTHE RS, 8 8 C: itherine Street, Strand. } Lludex of Sut 
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Pan bata 

DR. ANDERSON, Mr. M. ARGARY’S Fellow- 
Traveller, gives an ACCOUNT of the EXPLORING 
EXPEDITIONS to WESTERN YUNNAN of 1868 and 
1875, in MACMILLANS MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 192, for OCTOBER. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
RAL Rewieron. IV. : 
H wae CCRATE 1 CHARGE. Ry Mrs, Oliphant. Chapters 8-10. 
3. A SCHOOLMASTER OF THE RENAISSANCE. By the Rev. M. Creighton. 
. JOHN KNOX AND His RELATIONS TO WOMEN. By Robert Louis Stephenson. 
, IL. 
5. Tonquato Tasso: HIS Lire AND Works. II. By Catherine M. Phillimore. 
¢, THE AMERICAN Heroine. By Agnes Macdonell. 
7, Sxowprors. By M. B. Smedley. : 
8. Tue * BANIANS."—THE TRADERS OF THE INDIAN SEAS. 
" gir Bartle Frere. 
9, NOTES ON THE FIRTH. 


By the Right Hon. 


By William Ernest Henley. 


10, THE EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS TO WESTERN YUNNAN OF 1868 AND 1875. By 
* ““Johu Anderson, M_D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., &e., Curator Indian Museum, Calcutta, &c. 


BEFORE the TABLE: an Inquiry, Historical | 


and Theological, into the meaning of the Consecration Rubric in the Com- 
munion Service of the Church of England. 
D.D., Dean of Chester, With Appendix and Supplement containing Papers by 
the Right Rev. the Bishop of St. Audrews and the Rev. R. W. Kennton, M.A, 
{Yearly ready. 


NT > Ip Y ‘ ‘. _ . 
The AGE of PERICLES: a History of the} 
Politics and Artsof Greece from the Persian to the Peloponnesian War. By 

W. WarTkKtss LLOYD, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. [This day. 
“Mr. Lloyd’s deeply interesting and suggestive book, which, especially in the | 
second vi lume, contains thoughrs and views as remarkable for their originality as 
their sounc This part of the book is on his special subject, and he here shows 
a real mastery of all his facts......Mr. Lloyd's book may safely be recommended as 
the very best yet written upon a very splendid and still unexhausted subject.”— 

Prof. MAHAFFY, én the Academy, 






| 


NOW READY, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home 


Thirty Years Ago. By ANNIE KE&ARY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


| 

| 

' 

Bes i8 

The Times says:—“ The story is full of interest. The touches of humour are hoth | 
characteristic and excellent, while the poetry and pathos of the people's mind 


speak forth at every page...... Miss Keary does full justice to the marvellous incon- 
sistency of the Irish character.” 


* 3 “i rp » 2x, nN r 
HOMES of the LONDON POOR. = By Octavia 
“ 
Hint. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day, 

“We know nothing in literature of this kind more touching than the simple 
unaffected tale of her struggles, disappointments, and triamphs. There is not a 
word of mere sentimentalism in any one of her papers. She is clear, practical, 
and definite."—G/obe, 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from Homer to 


Menander. By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 

“He gives us a series of thoughtful and intelligent pictures of the home life of 

the ancient Greeks, and undertakes to explain how they reasoned, and felt, and 


By the Very Rev. J. G. Howson, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 





L 


POEMS, ESSAYS, and SPEECHES. 


the King of SWEDEN. In 8vo. 


By his Majesty 
IL 


MANN’ and MANNERS at the COURT of FLORENCE ; 
1748-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Horace Mann to Horace Walpole. 
Edited by Dr. Doran, F.S.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


The LIFE of Archbishop LAUD. By the Very Rev. 
WALTER FARQUHAR Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Forming the Eleventh 
Volume of * The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” In Svo. 





Iv. 


| The LIFE of HENRY TEMPLE, Viscount PALMERSTON. 

| — Concluding Volumes by the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 8yo, with 

| *ortrait. 

| ‘ 

|MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS, including 
Fielding, Gray the Poet, Horace Walpole, William Pitt, Ear! of Chatham, Lor¢ 
Bate, Lord North, Horne Tooke, Lord Lyttelton, Earl Temple, Admiral Lord 
Howe, &c. By JoHN HeneaGe Jesse, Author of “Memoirs of the Reign of 
George III.,” * Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,” &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


VI 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. From the 


French of M. Henrt HAvVARD, Translated by Miss Woop, and Edited by Mrs. 
CASHEL Hoey. In 8vo. With Illustrations, 


Vil. 
TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess Felix Salm- 
Satu. In 2 vols. crown Svo. 


vill. 


TERESINA in AMERICA. By Theresa Yelverton, Lady 


Avonmore, Author of * Teresina Peregrina.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


IX. 
ocial, from a German Paint of 


In svo. 


ENGLAND : Literary and § 


View. By Jutivus Ropensera, 


x. 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An entirely New Edition, 


printed in large, elear type, in 3 vols, feap. 8vo, to be known as “ THE Bur- 
LINGTON Eprrion,” 


XI. 
MEMORIALS of the SOUTH-SAXON SEE and CATHE- 
DRAL of CHICHESTER. From Original Sources, by the Rev. Prebendary 
SrerHeNs, Author of “The Life and Times of St. John Corysostom,” &c. In 
8vo, with Illustrations. 
XII. 
OLD and NEW ZEALAND. 


B 
With a Preface by the Earl of Pembroke. Y, 


an Old Paheka Maori. 


8vo. 


XItl, 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Hand-book of Popular 


Astronomy. By AM&DrE GUILLEMIN, and Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, 
F.R.A.S. An entirely New and Revised Edition, embodying all the Latest 





loved; why they langhed and why they wept; how they taught and what they 
The book, as a whole, is really a valuable addition to the classical! 
library."—Saturday Review. 


The CHILDREN’S TREASURY of ENGLISH | 


SONG, Selected and arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 
Editor of the “Golden Treasury.” Part IL, 18mo, 1s. This day. 


FIRST STEPS to GREEK PROSE COMPOSI- 


TION. By BLomrietp JacKsON, M.A., Assistant-Master in King’s College 
School, London, 18mo, 1s 6d. [This day. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


GOSPELS. By Brooks Foss Westcott, D.D., Canon of Peterborough. | 
Crown Svo, 10s 6d. [Firth Edition, this day. 


On BRITISH WILD FLOWERS considered in 


their RELATION to INSECTS. By Sir Joun Luppock, M.P.,. F.R.S.. D.C.L. | 
With Llustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. (Second Edition, this day. | 


INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL FARMING | 


for the USE of SCHOOLS. By T. BALDWIN, M.R.LA., Superintendent of the 
Agricultural Department of National Education in Ireland. 18mo, Is 6.1. 
(This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN BURTON. 





32s 
3 


ll the Libraries, in 2 vols, demy 8vo, price 32s. 


ULTIMA THULE; 


Or, A Summerjin Iceland. 


| 


3y RICHARD F. BURTON. 
With Historical Introduction, Maps, and Illustrations. 


Published by WILLIAM P. NID on: 
ani Edinburgh, MP. NIMMO. London: 


| 


14 King William Street, Strand; 





Discoveries in Astronomical Science. In demy 8vo, with nearly 200 Illustrations, 
price 10s 6d, 


XTY. 

The LETTERS and CORRESPONDENCE of the late 
EDWARD DENISON, M.P. for Newark. People’s Edition. Including 
several Letters, now priuted for the first time. Tauchnitz size. 

XV. 


DOCTORS and PATIENTS. By the late John Timbs, F.S.A. 


A New and Revised Edition in One Volume, crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 6s. 


XVI. 


LIVES of the LATER WITS and HUMOURISTS. By the 
late Joun Times, FS.A. Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Charles Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Albert Smith, Rogers, Hood, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, &c. New Edition, in Roxburghe binding, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 

XVII. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. By the late Lord Dalli 


and BuLWer. A New Edition, including, for the first time, the Memoir of Sir 
Robert Peel. In crown 8vo, Roxburghe binding, 6s. 


XVIII. 


The BENTLEY BALLADS. New Edition in crown 8vo, 


Roxburghe biuding, 6s. 


XIX. 


WILD MIKE. A Christmas Story. By Florence 
Montroomenry, Author of * Thrown Together,” “ Misunderstood,” &c. In smal! 
crown Svo. 


xX. 
NEW ADDITION to BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
STEVEN LAWRENCE: Yeoman. By Mrs. Edwardes, 


Autbor of “Archie Lovell,” “Leah: a Woman of Fashion,” &c. The New 
and Popular Edition, with an Illustration on Steel. In crown 8vo, price 6s, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
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Now ready, at all Libraries, a SECOND EDITION of 


LIO N IN THE PAT H. 
AUTHORS of “ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE” and “GIDEON'S ROCK.” 


From “The TIMES,” August 24th. 


“ Out of the distracting plots and counter-plots of those {Jacobite} days the authors have woven a carefully- 
written and beautiful story...... The character of the spy, lovely litt le Mistress Maria Modena Preston, is 
wonderfully well conceived and worked out...... It is certainly a very interesting book; and even the 
tremendous i issues at stake are a welcome change from the frivolous lap-dog sorrows of the ‘modern Mayfair 


el.” 
oe London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Piccadilly, W. 


MR. VAN LAUN’S TRANSLATION OF MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Now ready, Vol. IL., demy 8vo, cloth, 18s, with Six Original Etchings by LALAUZE. 
)] for Husbands—The Bores—School for Wives—School for Wives Criticised—Impromptu 
ed Marriage—with Introductory Notices and Notes. 


THE 


By the 








CONTENTS.—Scho 
of Versailles and For« 

A few Copies on Large Paper, India Proofs, 31s 6d per Volume. 

Ses spec 


W. PATERSON. 


uses on application at the Booksellers’. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


London: and CO. 


Edinbt inset 


The EDINBURGH ‘REVIEW, ‘No. 290, will "2 published on 


SATURDAY. October 16th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be 


he Publishers later than FRIDAY NEXT, tho 8th instant. 
E.C. 


received by 


London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, 





THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 





\ Now ready, price Half-a-Crown. 
CONTENTS OF CURRENT NUMBER. 
VILLAGE OR? iJ ries Tue DOLOMITES OF THE TYROL, By G. F. Goddard. 
Parise MAsstne! RB ac iy ne Sate | Tre ScuweRrrep Emproario: 4 TALE. By Morti- 
NINO Bix10. By . n Carrington | mer ¢ Yollins, Autbor of * Frances,” “Sweet and | 





No Sign: AN By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Author of Twenty,” &c. 








*“ The Bloss ming « fan Aloe ‘ 
TAB Artistic SPTRIT IN” MODERN P By J. W. | TENNYSON'S “QUEEN Mary.” By the Rey, T. H. L’ 
Comyns Carr. } Leary, D.C.L. 
London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 
Third Edition. demy 12mo. c'oth, ISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


Ss 64. \ 
containing 4 









IRST GREEK BOOK, 
Exercises and Reading Lessons on the Inflexions | The NEW NOVEL, by Author of “ Lady Audley's 
of Substantives : und Adjectives. and the Active Verb Senres” 





in the Indicative M 1 Ww — mp te Voe In 3 vols., at all the Libraries, 

By JOHN Ronson, B A., Lon uthor « ‘ ot n 

Latin Exercises Secretary of University College, if OSTAG ES. to FORTUNE. 

London. a sw. —_— 

London: Fowanp STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, § y 

aun Fea Wiaeaaas PE HULSEAN LEC TURES for 1874. 
HE COST ‘of VOLUNTARY L _ Crown 8vo,cloth, 5s, 
SCHOOLS and of BOARD SCHOOLS. By SIN,asSET FORTII in HOLY SCRIP- 





TURE. By GeorGe 
Clifton, York. 
CONTENTS :—1,. The 


Treasurer 


ROBERTGREGORY M.A., Canon of St Par 
chool 


of the National Society, Member of the Lor 





idon§ 


Sense of Sin—?. The Nature of | 





Board. 
Published by THE NATIONAL Society, Sanctuary, Sin—3. The Organ of Sin—4. The Consequents of Sin | 
Westminster. —5. The Disclosure of Sin—6. The Propitiation for Sin. 
THIKD EDITION, post free. 1s. London: WILLIAMS aud NORGATE, 14 Henrietta 
R WATTS on ASTHMA. Street, Covent Garden. 

A Treatise on the only Successful Metho. of Now ready, New Edition. ie 
Curing this Disease. By Rospert Watts, M.D., Qreeeps eT TOR ; sCyNIR 
M.R.CS. LS a. &c.. 5 Bulstrode Street. Cavendish we’ FELTOE and SON’S 

a P. AMPHLET. Free by post. 


Square, Lond 
Lowdon: Mit HE LL 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES ~ 
ESTABLISHED D iE A 'N EK’ Ss . A.D. 1700, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, IvORY, per doz., Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
ELECTRO ForKS—Table, 24s to 35s; Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 

— Spoons, — 248 to 40s; _ BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, aud Travelling. 


& Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 7 Albemarle Street, W. 


from 19s to 55s. 
Dessert, 16s to 29s, 
16s to 30s. 








PAPieR-MACHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 95s 3EDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from 0 £24 CornicEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &e. 
Dish CovERS—Tin, 23s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 Ils GASEL 2-light, 17s; 5-do., 52 , £6 6s. 





ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s, Glass, 3-light. 55s; 5-li 
8, from 3ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., 









a LIQuBURS, from 40s to £6 Lids KITCHENERS 
LAmMPs— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
BRONZE A AND COFFEE URNS. TURNERY GOODS, BRUsHES, MATS, &e. 
AND VASES, Boxes &c. TOOLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &c. 


COAL-SCt ES 
c Juglisb, French, and American GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLAss—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. Ho?T-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cush Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


FRE DK. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS 


te entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These 
They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and i »perly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitchener nd ting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs, EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on applic ‘ation. 


THE PERFECTI IN OF PRE PARE D coc OA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


NO BREAKFAST-TABLE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-L LN ALL GROCERS. 











Desigued to obvi 
Kitcheners are ughly effective and durable. 















COMPLETE 
:D PACKETS ONLY, BY 


M. STRAFFEN, M.A., Vicar of | 


in 


| 


| Arm, or what is a Mira 


By 
‘\ ILTON’S L 


{ss HARRISON 


‘ ae, 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOks 
BY DR. CORNWELL, F.R.GS. 


“A very useful series of Education “ 
which Dr. Cornwell is either author : pg 4 
(‘The Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable j : 
troduction. There is a vast difficulty in writing a ae 
elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown himself 
possessed of that rare combination of faculties which 
is required for that task."—John Bull, . 


Recently added to the Series, 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS, 


Second Edition. 1s. 


| SPELLING for BEGINNERS. Third 


Edition. Is. 


POETRY for BEGINNERS. 
and Revised Edition. 1s. 





Fourth 





GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, 


Thirty-Eighth Fdition, Is: or with 48 pp. of 
Questions, Is 4d. QUESTIONS alone, 61. 


, MAP-BOOK for BEGINNERS. Above 


70 Maps, large and small. Is 6d; 2s 64 co loured, 


| BOOK of BLANK MAPS. Names to 


| be filled in by the Learner. 


BOOK of MAP PROJECTIONS. The 


Lines of Latitude and Longitude only. 1s, 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 57th Edi- 





| GRAMMAR & BEGINNERS. 63rd 


| ALLEN and CORNWELL’ NS) SCHOOL 
ee 5st Edition, 2s red leather; 1s 9d 


| tion. 3s 6d; or with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s 6d. 
|A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s 6d, or 4s 
coloured. 


| 


The YOUNG COMPOSER. 36th Edition, 


| Is 6d. KEY 


|The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. By 


| nae cena ey Ph.D., and J. G, Fires, M.A, 
15th Edition. 4s 6d. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 12th Edition. 


Is 6d; KEY, 4s 60, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. and CO. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO.; WHITT AKE R and 





CO, Edinburgh: OLIVER and BOYD. 


| THE NEW NOVELS. 
My Love, She’ s but a Lassie. By 


‘Wild Hyacinth. By. Mrs, Ran- 


DOLPH, Author of “Gentianeila,” &e. 3 vols, 
“This book is excellent in tone and clever in execu- 
tion. The characters are well drawn and skilfully 


develc ype 1." —Standard, 


‘Off the Roll. By Katharine 
KiNG, Author of * The Queen of the Regiment.” 

“A clever novel with an ingenious plot.”—Spectator. 

“* Always bright, lively, and amusing, Miss King may 

| be congratulate d upon this well-imagined and peasant 





novel,” —Jest, 
‘Eva’s For tunes. By Mrs. 
SMyYTHIEs, Author of “Cousin Ge /ffrey.” 3 vols. 


“ A fascinating story, by an author of no mean power 


| and ability."—John Ball. 
‘Tit for Tat. By Mrs. M £. 
Above all, it pos- 


SMITH. 3 vols. 

“* Tit for Tat’ is a clever book. 
| sesses one of the greatest merits of a story. It improves 
| as it goes on.” —T inves 


Fay Arlington. By Anne Beale, 


| Author of * ‘Shap! icity and Fascination,” 3 vols. 
“ Miss Beale’s book is enchanting.”"—John ‘adi 


‘The Squire's Legacy. By Mary 
- * rom Author of * Old Myddelt yttes ney, 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 
Now ready, 8vo, price 1s 6d. 7 ; : 

HE RULING MIND,” manifesting 

itself in the NATURAL and in the SU PER- 





| NATURAL. By a Stcpexr or Nature. In Three 
Parts, which may be had separately, price 6d_each. 
Part I. Has God Forsaker » Earth? Part IL, Ths 






Hand that never is Wear art LIL The Outstret-hed 





ADAMS, 


London: HAMILTON, and Co., Paternoster 
Row; and Wa. Brown and Co., Old Broad Street. 
ust pub ished : 

NRAY'S EF L 1D GY. ‘Translated into 


VsFrench Verse by J. Ronerts, Fellow of Mag- 


dalene College, Cambridge. Is. 


the Same 
"ALLEGRO = and IL 
PENSEROSO. Translited into French Verse. 


id Sons. 59 Pall Mall, London. 
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y THE LATE Prtnce Consort, Vol. I. 
ISCENCES OF WILttAM C. MACREADY. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Mrs. FLETCHER. ; 

Recor LECTIONS OF COLON EL DE GONNEVILLE, 
ArTOBIOGRA PHY or Mrs. GILBERT. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND St STIONS, by Earl Russell. 
HisTorY OF INSTITUTION by Sir H. 8. Maine. 
ENGLAND UNDER CHARLES L, by S. R. Gardiner. 
Lirs OF SiR R. MUBCHISON, by Archibald Geikie. 
Memorr OF Bishop DALY, by Mrs. Madden. < 2 
DEAN HOOK’s LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS, Vol. V. 
PRINCE BISMARCK, by Withelm Girlach. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. GRANVILLE, 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 
FarLY Kings or Norway, by Thomas Carlyle. 
LorD DALLING’S LIFE OF Str Ropert Peet. 
LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF GENERAL LEE. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GENERAL SHERMAN, 

Live oF St. TERESA, by Miss Trench, 


LIFE 0 
RewIn 



























LAST JOURNALS OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 
TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, by Sir S. W. Baker. 
THE LAND OF THE NortH WIND, by Edward Rae. 
Tue INNER LiFe OF SyrtA, by Mrs. Burton. 
Axr-Foo, by Major W. F. Butler. 

CostTas EsPANOLAS, by Mrs. Harvey. 

Rawaes tN Istria, DALMATIA, &e., by R. H.R. 
Ox THs WING, by Hon. Mrs. A. Montgomery. 

Tue INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA, by Col. Warburton. 
THREE MONTHS IN MADAGASCAR, by Dr, Mullens. 
TRE MAMBI-LAND, by James O'Kelly. 

Tue STRAITS OF MALACCA, by J. Thomson. 

Tue GoLp Coast, by Marcus Allen. 

Over LAND AND SEA, by A. G. Guillemard. 
WANDERINGS IN NEW GUINEA, by Capt. Lawson. 






WuHireApres, by Mrs. Oliphant.—EMMA CHEYNE. 
Tar Way We Live Now, by Anthony Trollope. 
Diamonn Cut Dramonn, by T. A. Trollope. 

Miss ANGEL, by Miss Thackeray.—LISETTE’S VENTURE. 
FIGHTING THE AIR. —JOHN DORRIEN.—EGLANTINE. 
OastTLE DALY. by Annie Keary.—Tue Face or CAar- 
Tue Harnsour Bar: a Tale of Scottish Life. 
Sweer AND TWeNTy —TuIs WorK-A-DAY Wor-p. 
Eva's FortvNrs.—Orr THE RO. 
THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT.—A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. 
Lean: A WoMAN oF Fasnron, by Mrs. Edwardes. 
THe LAW AND THE LADY, by Wilkie Collins. 

THREE Featarrs, by William Black —ISEULTE. 

THE StTorY OF A SouL, by Hon. Mrs. A. Craven. 

THE BLOssoMING OF AN ALOE.—WALTER’S WorRD. 
JANET DONCASTER, by Millicent G. Fawce't. 
Fay ARLINGTON.—HEALEY.—THE SHADOW OF ERKs- 
ALIce LorrarNf, by R. D. Blackmore.—LALAGE. 

A GARDEN OF WoMEN, by S. Tytler.—Tue ITALIANS. 
HaAraky HEATHCOTE OF GARGOIL, by Anthony Trollope. 









LIFE OF CurisT, by Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

QUEEN MARY: a Drama, by Alfred Tennyson. 
PAPERS OF A CritIC, by Charles W. Dilke. 
SerMoNs Out oF CHURCH, by Mrs. Craik. 

OLD Tres, &c., by Archdeacon Sinclair. 

Last LEAVES Or A JOURNAL, by Rev. J.C. Young. 
Last LeTTers From Eaypt, by Lady Duff-Gordon. 
INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS, by Dr. Darwin. 
ARISTOPHANES'S APOLOGY, by R. Browning. 
FiTzGeRALD'S ROMANCE OF THB BRITISH STAGE. 
Actors AND AcrinG, by G. H. Lewes. 

BINNEY’s SERMONS (Second Series), WITH MEMOIR. 
THE GsosTic HeREstESs, by Dean Mansel. 
SPEECHES ON Missions, by Bishop Wilberforce. 
THREE Essays, by John Stuart Mill. 

LONDON SeRMONs, by Rev. O. Maurice Davies. 
Bampton Lectures, by Rev. Stanley Leathes. 

A BOOK ABouT THE TABLE, by J. C. Jeaffreson. 
SPEECHES, by Edward Lord Lytton. 

Lorp LytTon’s “ QUARTERLY ” ESSAYS. 

MAN AND BEAST, by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

ESSAYS ON SHAKESPEARE, by Karl Elze. 

DAYs NEAR Rome, by A. J. GC. Haré 

DIARY OF THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 

INTERNATION AL VANITIES, by Frederic Marshall. 
SECRET Societies, by Charles Heckethorn. 

Tue Fern Paraptsé, by Francis G. Heath. 

Our BisHops AND DEANS, by the Rev. F. Arnold. 
LEICESTER SQUARE, by Professor Tom Taylor. 








COUNTRY 
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IN CIRCULATION AT 


LIST OF SOME OF THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 









DAvBIGNE's History OF THE REFORMATION, Vol. VI. 


VOYAGES 





(LYON. 


WILp HYACINTH. 


(DALE. 


THE GREVILLE Memorrs. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Dr. GuTurte, 
LINDSAY'S HISTORY OF MERCHANT SHIPPING. 
CHATTERTON, by Professor Masson. 

LIFE OF Erasmus, by Rey. Arthur Pennington. 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON IIL, by Blanchard Jerrold, 
THE AGE OF PeRICLEs, by W. W. Lloyd. 

ANNALS OF THE EARLS OF STAIR. 

LorD COCKBURN’s JOURNAL, 

Guizot's History or France, Vol 1V. 

Memore OF Lond DEYMAN, by Sir J. Arnould. 

THE Crusapes, by Rav. W. G. Cox. 

THE MAkCH TO CoomAsstr, by G. A. Henty. 

STORY OF THE ASHANTEE CAMPAIGN, by W. Reade, 
| LIFE OF ALEXANDER L,, by C. Joynville. 

| MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF SARA COLERIDGE 
| 

| 








THE Frencn Revoicrion, by W. O'C. Morrise. 
WorTHIES OF ALL SOULS, by Montagu Burrows. 
| History or Two Qu 
| Lire or W. M. BALF 






8, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 
2, by C. L. Kenney. 


AND 


| Tar Anope oF SNow, by Andrew Wilson. 
A WALK IN THE GRisons, by Rev. F. B. Zincke. 
THRoun NorMANDY, by Katharine Macquoid. 
UNTRODDEN SPAIN, by Hugh James Rose. 

A RAMBLE RowuND THE Wor tp, by Baron Hiibner. 
THE VALLEYS OF TrroL, by Miss Busk. 
SCHWEINFURTH'S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
AMONG THE ALPS. by Hon. Frederica Plunket. 

A YEAR IN THE WILDERNESS, by Parker Gillmore. 
CENTRAL ASTA, by James Hutton. 

THE NORTH-GERMAN Arctic EXPEDITION, 
TRAVELS IN PorTUGAL, by John Latouche. 
SEARCHES FOR SUMMER, by C. Home Douglas, 
CAMPAIGNING ON THE Oxus, by J. A. MacGahan, 
Tue ITALIAN ALPs, by Douglas W. Freshfleld. 


FICTION. 


FATED TO BE FREE, by Jean Ingelow—WARNTON KINGS 
HOSTAGES TO FortTUNE, by M, E. Braddon. 

ToLp IN THE TwiLicut: Tales, by Mrs, Henry Wood. 
My Srory, by Katharine S. Macquoid.—LissapEL. 
MALCOLM, by George Macdonald.—MOnk’'s NORTON. 
BRENDA YORKE.—MADAME JOSEPHINE’S Fripays. 

A Wire's Story, by the Author of “ Caste.” 
SCARSCLIFF Rocks.—Tit ror TAT.—MR. Smita. 

THE CHRONICLES OF DusTyPORE.—BeTTeR THAN GOLD 
VALENTINE AND HIS BroTHeR, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
HEREDITARY BONDsMEN, by J. De Liefde.—WYNcore. 
QUEENIE.—FATHER FABIAN. by Emma Jane Worboise. 
THE WANDERING Herr, by Charles Reade. 

FAR FROM THE MADDING Crowp.—THE Hien MILLS, 
THE VIKINGS OF THE BALTIC, by G. W. Dasent. 
Fevicia, by M. Betham-Edwards.—J essrzk Tri. 
J#AN, by Mrs, Newman.—MoOrTOMLEY’S ESTATE. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL, by Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

| Tuts TrounLesome Worwp, by Lady Barker. 


| KATERFELTO, by Captain G. J. Whyte-Melville. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


JOHN THE BAPpTistT, by Professor Reynolds. 
Liper HoMANITATIS, by Dora Greenwell. 
LoGBooK OF A FISHERMAN, by F. Backland. 
OUR SKETCHING CLUB, by R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, by E. Paxton Hood. 

Fruit BeTWeeNn THE LEAVES, by Dr. Wynter. 
THe UNSEEN UNIVERSE.—SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 
PareRs ON Science, by Sir Henry Holland. 
PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND, by G. H. Lewes. 
LIGHT AND PHOTOGRAPHY, by Dr. Vogel. 

THE CHRISTIAN CALLING, by Rev. J. LI. Davies. 
DRAPER'S CONFLICT OF KELIGION AND SCIENCE, 
Souiprty or True RELIGION, by Dr. Vaughan. 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS, by Rev. Edwin A. Abbott. 
THE DocTRINe OF DESCENT, by Oscar Schmidt. 
THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS. by Dr. Donaldson. 
THE SHADOWED Home, by E. H. Bickersteth. 
THE NEW REFORMATION, by “ Theodorus.” 
THREE TRACTS ON Rome, by W. E. Gladstone, 
WIT AND HuMOUR OF SHIRLEY Brooks. 
SHAKESPEARE’S Diversions, by Francis Jacox. 
RAWLINSON’S ENGLAND AND Russia IN THE EAST. 
THEOLOGY OF THE Ports, by Rev. A. S. Brooke. 
SKETCHES OF GREAT MODERN PREACHERS, 

THE SONNET, by Charles Tomlinson. 

Screntiric LONDON, by B. I. Becker. 

HouRS IN THE LIBRARY, by Leslie Stephen. 
Cracus Lire, by Thomas Frost. 





SUBSCRIPTION, 


NORDHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF AMERICA. 





Books of General lnterest as they appear. 








be forwarded postage free on application, 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


TRAVELS. 









History OF ENGLAND, by Leopold Von Ranke. 
Lire OF WILLIAM CaRSTARES, by R. H. Story. 
GREEN'S SHorT History OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
GENERAL History OF Rome, by Dean Merivale. 
LIFE AND LABOURS OF ALBANY FONBLANQUE. 
ISAAC CASAUBON, by Mark Pattison. 

BOSSUET AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

Memorr OF WILLIAM JACKSON ELMSLIE 

HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION, by Dr. Rule. 
MALLESON’s STUDIES FROM GENOESE HISTORY. 
JOUN KNOX, by Professor Lorimer. 

LIFE OF LORD SHELBURNE, by Lord E. Fitzmaurice. 
Lire OF LonD CHANCELLOR BLACKBURNE. 

| SCANDINAVIAN History, by E. C. Otté. 

EArvy Russian History, by W. R. 8S. Ralston. 
Lire OF HirrpoLyTs® FLANDRIN. 

| Lire or Lorp Byron, by Emilio Castelar. 

| My Lire, by Giuseppe Maria Campanella, 

| Lire oF SAmusrL Lover, by Bayle Bernard. 

| M'Crie’s Story OF THE ScorrisH CHURCH 













































TRAVELS IN AUSTRALIA, by R. and F. Hill. 
THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, by Isabella B 
SASKATCHEWAN, by the tarl of Southesk. 
WILD LiFé IN FLortpa, by Captain Townshend, 
By SEA AND BY LAND, by HI. A. Merewether. 
TRAVELS IN THE PHILIPPINES, by F. Jagor. 

| ON THE ROAD TO Kutva, by David Ker. 
Hvtron’s Mission Lire iN THE SOUTHERN Sras, 
VISCAYA; OR, LIFE IN THE LAND OF THE CARLISTS, 
SNIOLAND, by William F. Watts. 

| BEAUTY Spors or Evrope, by H. B. Pritchard. 

| YACHTING CRUISE IN THE SOUTH SEAs, by C. F. Wood. 
Two YEARS IN Fut, by Litton Forbes 

ROUND THE WORLD. by Margaretha Weppner. 

THE LAND OF THE PUARAOHS, by Samuel Manning. 



































Love's Victory, by B. L.. Farjeon.—H1s Litrie Corsi, 
ONE OF THE SIX HuNDreED.—DOROTHEA WALDEGRAVE. 
PRESTON Ficut, by W. H. Ainsworth. 

RaLea Wiiton’s Werkp.—Wita Harp anp Crown. 
BLUEBELL, by Mrs. G. C. Huddleston.—J erpornt. 
Este: a Lowland Sketeh.—Toxre.—LAapy Hetty. 
LINLEY Rocnrorp, by J. MeCarthy —Joun Howps- 
St. Srwon's Niece, by F. Lee Be redict (WORTH. 
Now A Days. by Emma Marsha!).—Ovt or Covrr. 
THE WARNAGHS.—Viss Hoxeywoons Lovers. 

Nor LANceLot, Nor ANOTHFR.—Bessy WELLS. 
WHAT WILL THE WortD SAY? by Charles Gibbon. 
THE OLD House AT ALDING.—LOVING AND Lora. 
UNDER THE GRAND OLD Hitis.—Tue RAPE OF THE 
SeLF-UNITED, by Mrs. W. Hickes Pryant. (GAMP. 
Tue Bouporrk CABAL.—OvT OF SOCIETY, 

ANGELA PISANI, by Viscount Strangford. 

THe LION IN THE PatH.—TuHe LADY Surerior. 

A Strory or THREE Sitsrers.—THe Gosavu Smirny. 




















| SORROW AND SonG, by Henry Curwen. 
| First FORMs OF VEGETATION, by H. Macmillan. 


| RENAISSANCE IN [TALY, by John A. Symonds. 


| SoctaL Lirg IN GREECE, by Rev. J. P. Mahaffy. 


£2" Fresh Copies of all the Best Recent Books are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal Forthcoming 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THREE GUINEAS 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF BOOKS REQUIRED. 


*s" A Revised Catalogue of Second-hand Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library, and offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices, is now ready, and will 


SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 









My Love Sue's But A LAssiz.—His NATURAL LIFE. 






THE ATONEMENT, by Rev. R. W. Dale. 
IMPRESSIONS OF LONDON Lire, by E. S. Nadal. 
Mystic Lonpon, by Rev. C. M. Davies. 

Tue Great TONE Poets, by F. Crowest. 








CHARACTERISTICS, FROM Dr. NEWMAN'S WORKS. 
THE FOLK-LOre OF Rome, by Miss Busk. 
ENGLISH MEN OF Science, by Francis Galton. 
HEREDITY, by Professor Ribot. 

POLARISATION OF LigHuT, by W. Spottiswoode. 
REUNION OF THE CuURCHES, by Dr. Dillinger. 
GAME PRESERVERS, &c., by G. F. Morant. 
MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK, by Arthar Griffiths. 
OvuR SUMMER MIGRANTS, by J. A. Harting. 
INCIDENTS IN THE Cutna WAR, by Sir H. Grant. 
SHERRING’S PROTESTANT Mrsstons IN INDIA. 
THE SIEGE OF Panis, by Felix M. Whiteharst. 
Bartisu WILD FLowgrs, by Sir John Lubbock. 
SKETCHES AND Stupres, by Richard John King. 
Lectures ON MOHAMMED, by R. B. Smith. 
















Essays AND Sruptes, by A. OC. Swinburne. 
THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT, by W. Stamer. 
Hopes OF THE HuMAN Race, by F. P. Cobbe. 
Musical COMPOSERS, by Sarah Tytler. 
Yorksuine Oppities, by S. Baring-Gould. 








Day DREAMS OF A SLEEPLESS MAN, by F. J. Scudamore, 










AND UPWARDS, 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S DRAWINGS. 


THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO, 


AND OTHER SKETCHES, FRAGMENTS, AND DRAWINGS. 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


A book was published not long ago under the title of “ Thackerayana,” containing a number of Illustrations 
professedly taken from Mr. Thackeray's drawings. They are, for the most part, mere schoolboy scraps and 
fancies—some may possibly have been attributed erroneously to his hand ; and all are reproduced by a process 
which necessarily makes the Engravings very inadequate renderings of the original work. 

Mr. Thackeray's sketches lost in engraving and in drawing upon wood, and his representatives—who were 
entirely unconcerned in the publication of the book called after bis name—think it right to state their extreme 
unwillingness that it should be regarded as in any sense authorized by them, or admitted by them as an adequate 
representation of his artistic feeling. To justify this protest they have collected a few drawings, which have this 
undoubted merit, that they are certainly his, and which will be copied by a process that will give a faithful 
reproduction of the originals. : A 

The designs contained in the volume tell their own story. Some of the drawings are hasty sketches, and 
were made in travelling note-books ; others were afterwards used for purposes of illustration ; some are pictures 
that were drawn for the amusement of children, others for that of his friends. They might be multiplied 
indefinitely, but it is thought that the specimens here given are enough to show the habitual manner of his work. 





A NEW POEM. By ROBERT BROWNING. 
A LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth Viceroy of India. With a Narrative of 


his Administration. 


By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of 


India; Author of * Annals of Rural Bengal,” “ Orissa,” &c., &c, 2 vols. demy Svo, 24s. 


ESSAYS on the EXTERNAL POLICY of INDIA. 


By the late J. W. 8S. Wytur, 


M.A., C.S.1., of H.M.’s India Civil Service, some time Acting Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. 
Edited, with a Memoir and Notes, by W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. With a Portrait of the Author. 8vo. 


POETS and NOVELISTS: a Series of 


Literary Studies. Including Critical and 


Biographical Articles on Thackeray, the Brontés, Fielding, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mrs. Barrett Browning, 
&c., elaborated from the Edinburgh Review, Cornhill Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, &., &. By GEORGE 


BARNETT Situ, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


The PROSE WORKS of SYDNEY DOBELL. 


Edited by Joun Nicnon, M.A., 


LL.D., Professor of English Literature in Glasgow University. 


SCIENCE BYWAYS. By Ricwarp A. Proctor, B.A., Author of * The Borderland 


of Science,” &e., &c. With a Photographic Portrait. 


The Late MATTHEW JAMES HIGGINS. 


Crown 8vyo. 


Essays on Social Subjects. By 


“Jacon OMNtuM.” Witha Memoir and two Portraits. 


JACK AFLOAT and ASHORE. 


* Obscure Life,” “ Toiling and Moiling,” &c. 


EAST and WEST LONDON. 


By Ricuarp Rowe, Author of “ Episodes of an 


By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Rector of St. 


George's in the East, some time Incumbent of St. Luke's, Soho. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections to Literature and Dogma. By 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


LORENZO de’ MEDICI the Macniricent. By Atrrep von Revmont. Trans- 


lated from the German by ROBERT HARRISON. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


NOTES on the CLIMATE of the EARTH, Past anp Present. By Captain R. A. 


SARGEAUNT, Royal Engineers. With Diagrams. 


MEMOIRS of CAMILLE DESMOULINS. Translated from the French by Mrs. 


Casuet Horry. With a Steel Portrait. 


The REVISED THEORY of LIGHT. Section 1: the Principles of the Harmony 


of Colour. By W. Cave THomas, Author of “ The Science of Moderation,” “ Symmetrical Education,” &c. 


The KING’S SAORIFIOE, and other Poems. Feap. 8vo. 





NEW NOVELS. 


ONWARDS; but WHITHER? A Life Study. 
By A. E. N. Bewicke, Author of “ Lonely Carlotta,” 
“ The Last of the Jerninghams,” &c. 2 vols. 


A NEW:NOVEL. By Horme Lee. In 1 


volume. 
The GWILLIANS of BRYN GWILLIAN. 2 
vols. 


SOJOURNERS TOGETHER. By F. F. Moore, 
Author of * Flying from a Shadow,” &c. 

A WINTER STORY. By the Author of “ The 
Rose-Garden.” 

HELEN BLANTYRE. By Mrs. Marr. 2 
vols. 

SHERBORNE; or, the House at the Four 
Ways. By Epwarp H. Dering, Author of “ Leth- 
euillier,” * Grey's Court,” &c. 3 vols. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY; an Essay in 
Political and Social Criticism. By MaTrHew 
ARNOLD. Second Edition. Crowu8vo. Uniform 
with “ Literature and Dogma.” 

St. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an 
Essay on Puritanism and the Church of England. 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 4s 6d. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By Georce Henry 


Lewes. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 


lés, 
MISS THACKERAY'’S WORKS. 

A New and Uniform Edition of Miss Thackeray's 
Works will be published in MONTHLY VOLUMEs, each 
Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-page, drawn 
by Arthur Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper. Large 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

OLD KENSINGTON, the First Volume of the 


Series, will be published at the end of October. 


THIRD EDITION, crown Svo, 5s. 
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By W. PAGE-ROBERTS, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk. 


“Discourses that contain a great deal of sound 
philosophy."—Ldinburgh Review. 

‘Honest and manly Christian preaching, The work 
of a thoughtful and accomplished writer, and per- 
vaded by a spirit of deep and genuine deyoutness, they 
have a freshness of tone and freedom of touch not 
often to be found in pulpit speech.”—Theological Review. 

“Mr. Page-Roberts gives us a number of valuable 
popular sermons. Sound religious feeling, combined 
with liberality aud common-sense, characterise them 
all."— Westminster Review. 

“The sermons are amongst the best we have read for 
many years: simple, vigorous, spiritual. They are not 
about divinity, but about God, and they have that un- 
mistakable touch of life and reality in them which at 


once convinces us that they were not so much intel- 
lectual efforts as expressions of the author's inmost 
nature. Simple and yet fine sermons.’—Specta/or. 

“Rarely have we seen sound judgmevt, combined 
with clear and lofty thought and expressed in simple 
yet forcible English, more conspicuously than in this 
little volume.” —The Guardian. 

“The sermons have very high merit. They display 
much power of thought, and a considerable faculty of 
polished and antithetic expression."—Literary Church- 
man. 

“Sermons of no ordinary stamp. Fresh, eloquent, 
and abounding in illustration from passing events.” 
—John Bull. 

‘* Thoughtful, clear, and practical.”"—London Quarterly 
Review. 
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RECENT BOOKS. 


Fifth Edition, price 16s, 

The ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL. By W. 
W. Hunter, BA., LL.D. Director-General] of 
Statistics to the Government of India. 

“It is hard to over-estimate the importance of a 
work whose author succeeds in fascinating us with a 
subject so generally regarded as Unattractive, and 
who, on questions of grave importance to the futare 
destiny of India, gives the results of wide research and 
exceptional opportunities of personal study, ina bright 
lucid, forcible narrative, rising on occasion to elo. 
quence.” —Times. 


By the same Author. 
ORISSA; or, the Vicissitudes of an Indian 
Province. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 8yo, 32s, 


“A great subject worthily handled.” — Saturday 
Review. 


ALGERIA ASIT IS. By Georcr Gasket, 
Author of * Descriptive Sketches of Italian Towns,” 
“The Traitor: a Drama.” Crown 8yo, 7s 64, 

“Mr. Gaskell appears to havea very thorough know- 
ledge of Algeria, and conveys it agreeably to the readerg 
of his volume," — Westminster Review.——* To the pro- 
posing visitor to Algeria the volume before us will be 
really interesting and useful."—Speclator.——* Mr 
Gaskell’s volume will be generally welcome,,.,...Both 
readable and instructive.”"—Sco/sman. 


ESSAYS and PAPERS on some FALLACIES 
of STATISTICS concerning LIFE and DEATH 
and HEALTH and DISEASE; with Suggestions to. 
wards an Improved System of Registration, By 
Henry W. Rumsey, M.D., F.8.S., Author of « Essays 
on State Medicine,” “Sanitary Legislation,” & 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 








SERMONS by the late Rev. W. H. BROOK- 
FIELD, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen; Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul's, and Rector of Somerby, Lin- 
colnshire. Edited by Mrs. GROOKFIELD. With a 
Biographical Notice by Lord LyTrexton, including 
a Sonnet by ALFRED TENNYSON. Crown 8yo, 93, 
“It may interest many to be told, ou the authority 

of Miss Thackeray, that her father’s essay, ‘The 

Curate’s Walk, was founded on Mr. Brookfield's 

ministrations."—Saturday Revicir. “Sound sense.,, 

.. high culture.,.... A man who could pour out to an 

enthralled congregation words that burned into the 

heart like fire.”"—Nonconformist.——“ A memorial 
which may well be cherished by Brookfield’s friends, 
and which the public will accept with gratification.”— 

Daily News.——* Mr. Brookfleld was an eloquent and 

admired preacher.”"—Spectator’. 





RENAISSANCE in ITALY: Age of the 
Despots. By JOHN ADDINGTON SyYMONDs, MA, 
Author of “ Studies of Greek Poets.” Demy 8vo, lés. 
“A historical student of the Italian Renaissance 

must henceforth apply himself to the history which 

Mr. Symonds has written.”"—JWestminster Review.— 

“A work of a truly fascinating description.”—British 

Quarterly Review.——* A very lively picture of an ex- 

tremely interesting age."—lackwood's Magazine. 


On ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. By 

GrorRGE HENRY Lewes. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

“A collection of dramatic criticisms by a writer of 
great and well-deserved reputation.”"—Saturday Review. 
—*“ Under any circumstances and at any time the 
essays would be read with avidity, and will be certain 
to be found on the shelves of all dramatic libraries."— 
Era.—* A fascinating volume.”—Liverpool Albion. 


A MANUAL of DIET in HEALTH and 
DISEASE. By TaHomas Kino CHAmBerS, MD, 
Oxon., F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon. Physician to the Prince 
of Wales. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“ Sound and trustworthy information on the subject 
of diet to both lay and professional readers, No more 
trustworthy and welcome book has been issued from 
the press for several years.""—/ritish Medical Journal. 


Second Edition, crown Svo, 5s. - 

“Tt would be difficult to flad a volume more congeniat 

on a summer's afternoon, either by the sea-side or 

in the flelds,”"—Ziverpool Albion 
A GARDEN of WOMEN. By Saran TyYTLER, 

Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 

“The stories are told with graphic sprightliness and 
a grace and delicacy of touch.”—Academy. 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of 

Modern Anglo-Indian Suciety. By the Author of 

* Wheat and Tares,” ‘‘ Late Laurels,” &c. 

“Tt is not often that the novel-reader comes across 
a story so bright, so amusing, and so sparkling. — 
Saturday Review. 








MISS THACKERAY’'S NEW STORY.—SECOND 
EDITION, 


“A delightful book, A book to be slowly read, and 
thoroughly enjoyed by literary gourmets." — Times. 
MISS ANGEL. By Miss Tuackeray. With 

6 Illustrations, by H. Allingham. 1vs 6d. 

“Miss Thackeray has made a charming story out of 
Angelica’s History, and has n us in the guise of & 
story @ most interesting pic of that Georgian time 


which her father appreciated so wel..’"—Athenwum. 
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